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IN ANY MARKET 


@ Jittery markets make a da: 
gerous place for surplus fund 
The one investment that pay 
the biggest returns— and keep: 
on paying in good times and 
bad—is modern equipment! 


New Warner & Swasey Turre! 
Lathes pay an average ne! 
return to their users of 20% on 
the investment. They reduce 
(often eliminate) waste, help you 
improve your product, help 
employee relations because 
they are easier for workmen to 
use, cut cost per piece as much 
as 50%, last for years with 
negligible maintenance. 


Whatever the market condi- 
tions and world conditions may 
be, there is always a place in 
the sun for the manufacturer 
who produces better work ai 
lower cost. And that is what 
modern Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathes can help you 
do. Ask us to prove it. 


Turret Lathes 
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Wide World 


lemporary National Economie 
Committee's investigation of the petro- 
vm industry started out as a friendly 
tudy of pressing problems. Before long, 
tnesses representing the independents 
d the air blue with charges against the 
Then eramine rs apparently 


ildn't keep insinuations out of their 
vestions. When Col. E. Thompson— 
this week’s cover—a member of the 
eras Railroad Commission, which con 
: oil affairs in the state. appeared to 


plain the workings ot proration CrOSS 


aminers soon had him denying that 


roration was employed as a price 
eapon. Finally Col. Thompson detoured 
to a plea for state rather than federal 
ntrol, and expressed the fear that 
Washington would like to move in on 
leras. For highlights of the investiga- 
m, 8€@ Dp. 17. 


Besides 
What THE STOCK MARKET thinks of the 
ar, p. 15... . The auto shows are in 
full swing. What there is to see, p. 47, 
ith a full page of pictures as a sample, 

46... . And speaking of pictures, our 
ensemble of Auto Show Committee mem- 
ers in the Oct. 14 issue revealed E. G. 
Biechler, president of Frigidaire Corp. 
woking out over the name of Richard H. 
Grant. General Motors vice-president. 
The two men sat side by side in a group 
hotograph recently, and a weary pic- 
ture-picker picked the wrong side. Close, 
ut no cigar for our picture-picker. 
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MINHEAPOLIS-HONEYWEL 


The Gradustat 

The pneumatic thermostat 
with the famous Helmet 
Seal construction. 


UTOMATIC control of heating systems in large structures 
must operate with a precision and accuracy that eliminate all 
guesswork. Good enough is not enough. The Gradutrol system, with 
its 26 distinct improvements, has demonstrated its ability to meet every 
demand for better control results. Minneapolis-Honeywell engineering 
has brought to Gradutrol an outstanding superiority and economy 


hitherto undreamed of in the pneumatic control field. 


bd ” bd 
-— "Five Star” Control for Large Space Heating —— 

*® COMPLETE LINE... Minneapolis- and convenience for which they are 

Honeywell is the only manufacturer designed. 

with a complete line of simplified 

control units, both pneumatic and %*% UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY. . 

electric. By completely engineering a control 
system from start to finish, responsi- 

* IMPARTIAL ENGINEERING ... bility in every M-H installation is 

Having all types of control, M-H undivided. 

Engineers can make impartial 

recommendations in the selection of *% DEPENDABILITY AND SERVICE.. 

equipment . . . either pneumatic, M-H controls are the result of more 

electric or a combination of both. than 54 years of leadership and the 
largest, most modern research and 

* OPERATING EFFICIENCY ... manufacturing faciuties. Service is 

M-H Precision Control enables heat- available through an international 

ing or air conditioning systems to network of branch offices and dis- 

deliver economically all the comfort tributors. 

—= 


When you install Minneapolis-Honeywell Automatic Controls on your 
heating or air conditioning system, you know you are getting a control 
system backed by an engineering responsibility which insists that the 
best is none too good. M-H Engineers stand ready to work with your 
architect, engineer, contractor in solving your control problem. Minne. 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2728 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RARE MACHINES USED TO GET 
SUPER-SMOOTHNESS ON 


A PIECE OF METAL which looks perfectly 
smooth to the eye and feels smooth to 
the touch shows “hills and valleys” 
when measured on a profilometer ad- 
justed to millionths of an inch. 


ON THE FLAT SIDE of an airplane piston 
ring, these infinitesimal ‘‘valleys’’ may 


permit the deposit of invisible particles 
ke of carbon that may gradually build up. 
‘4, Eventually the rings may stick. 

| 

| 


TO GET A SUPER-SMOOTH surface, 
American Hammered Piston Rings for 
airplane motors are finished on special 
lapping machines. They enable these 
piston rings to meet tolerances of 6- 
millionths of an inch on surface 
smoothness. 


LET Goun 
PROBL 


Koppers spares no expense to give you 
the utmost quality in any of these 
Koppers products: Coal and Coke, Coal 
Preparation Systems, Coke and Gas 
Plants, Purification and Recovery 
Equipment, Boiler and Industrial Elec- 
tric Power Stations, Industrial Chem- 
icals, Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, 
Castings, Special Machinery, D-H-S 
Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, Materials- 
handling Systems, Pressure-treated 
Timber Products, Tarmac Road Tars, 
Roofing, Waterproofing, Bituminous- 
base Paints, Ships, Barges. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Checking Up 

A year aco this month a new way of 
playing contract bridge, a new service for 
banks, and a new method for making 
cloth germ resistant were noted in this 
department. The game, “Par-Bridge,” 
may be promoted into another lease on 
life this fall. The Research Advisory 
Service, which is a liaison between re- 
search laboratories and banks with in- 
dustrial problems concerning invest- 
ments, has increased its participating 
banks from two to twelve. Sales pros- 
pects for the “Sani-Age” process for re- 
tarding bacterial growth in textiles look 
good to S. Howard Lefkowitz, President, 
Neva-Moth Corp. of America. 


Making Money 


Tue Bic Factory designed by Albert 
Kahn, Inc., of Detroit, to take the place 
of six Toledo Scale Co. plants, scattered 
through Toledo, has been put in opera- 
tion. It is on the outskirts of the city. 

Of the more than 40,000 galvanized 
steel corn bins ordered by the govern- 
ment, the Butler Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., received an order for 
20,500. 


Adhibitions 


A pummMry nine feet tall with an oversize, 
caricatured head, has been built for con- 
ventions or sales meetings by the Gard- 
ner Displays Co., Pittsburgh. An op- 
erator hidden in a booth supplies the 
microphone voice for the sales talk or 
welcoming address, synchronizes the crea- 
ture’s lip movements, and makes it 
stand up, sit down, move its head, eyes, 
or arms. 

At the Western Idaho State Fair the 
Idaho Power Co. exhibited a bathroom 
in which rubber tubing, draped on the 
walls and over the shower curtain, had 
been substituted for ordinary plumbing. 
The company pointed out that this ar- 
rangement was probably no more bizarre 
to fair visitors than a living room wired 
with extension cords plugged-in hap- 
hazardly is to an electrician. 

A New York City entrepreneur for 
gigantic electric signs succeeded in tying 
up traffic on Times Square by broadcast- 
ing the World Series from a loud speaker 
on top of a Gillette Razor Blade Sign. 
After discovering the loud speaker, the 
police had to track down the radio, which 
was four blocks away. 


What's New? 


A NEW, LOW-COST RADIO COMPASS for 
pleasure boats or coastwise vessels has 
been developed by Western Electric Co. 
The skipper turns on his radio telephone 
receiving set, switches to the compass 


and rotates a shielded loop until the 


signal to which the set is t 
away. An indexed dial whi P 
tached to the loop gives him th. hea: 
of the station. 

Round Oak Co., of Dowagia 
is marketing a combination ele 
(for summer use) and coal or y,,. 
range (for the winter). Both 
can be operated simultaneous! 

The “Nu-2-Way” is a reversible y 
form for waitresses with two wii: lapels 
When one lapel, or front, is dirty. +), 
clean side can be buttoned in front. , 
cording to Angelica Jacket Co, 14) 
Olive St., St. Louis. 

Delegates to the United States [nq 


pendent Telephone Association's conve: 
tion in Chicago worried about Nor 

western Bell Telephone Co.'s experimen: 
in Iowa: “Dutch treat” telephone cal). 


with both parties to a long-distance eq 
sharing the toll charges. The indepen 

ents were worried over added bookkee: 
ing expenses, but were reassured wly 

they learned the total number of cal). 
placed this way since the service was } 
stituted Aug. 20—one. 


Our Times 


Most OF THE TRUCKERS working { 
Huber & Huber Motor Express live « 
the Louisville end of the company’s ry 
Therefore, the top floor of Huber’s ney 
Chicago terminal has been turned into « 
free hotel, with accommodations for 
men per shift. 

Philadelphia and Reading Coal « 
Iron Co. has leased a coal mine to Si 
miners for 15 years. The miners hav 
guaranteed to pay a minimum vearh 
rental of $11,000. 


Sales Strut 


AFTER THE BALL IS OVER in the (rand 
Central Palace, New York City. for thy 
Automobile Show, the National Hot: 
Exposition will move in (Nov. 18 to 1 
More than 300 exhibits of hotel equi; 
‘ment, furnishings, and supplies will oc- 
cupy three floors of the building 

Dividends from The Superheater Co 
New York City, are enclosed in folded 
pieces of cardboard, each of which car- 
ries a profit-and-loss statement on the 
outside. 

“Ranch” markets are newcomers t 
Los Angeles. Located on side streets 
where rents are low, they sell all lines o! 
food, but feature fresh fruits and vege- 
tables “direct from the ranch at lower 
prices.” Actually, the produce come 
from the Los Angeles wholesale dist ric' 
but the appeal is potent to thrifty 
housewives. 

General Motors Corp. plans to run its 
Highways and Horizons exhibit during 
the second year of the New York World's 
Fair. 
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ANY Many, 
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T.. Federal Bureau of Investigation and the local 


authorities throughout the country are doing excellent 
work in combating crime. 

But what can you, as a business man, do to protect your- 
self and your employees from murderous attacks by 
bandits ? 

By adopting the ABC Payroll System you can eliminate 
the reason for many hold-ups—the cash payroll. And, the 
exclusive protective features of this system will protect 
you from losses caused by check forging and counterfeiting 
of ordinary checks. 

This modern method saves lives, time and money, simpli- 
fies record-keeping and provides your bank account with 
insured protection from check fraud losses. Employees con- ee, 
veniently cash their pay checks at local stores because the 

wm ABC identification system safeguards the casher as VW) 
as the employee— provides insured protection for those 
who cash ABC Checks. 118 York 

It will cost nothing to have a Todd representative make — send wus information about your free Dishursement 
a survey of your payroll and general disbursing methods. Service. Do mot have a representative call. 
Experience has proved that other valuable suggestions, (Company Name 
besides recommendation of Todd products, are frequently ,,,,.., 
included in survey reports. 
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ON MONROE 
FOR FIGURES 


Simplicity, “Velvet Touch” ease of op- 
eration, and unusual speed of figure 
output are only three of the Monroe 
advantages you get in every one of over 
200 Monroe models — adding-calcula- 
tors, adding-listing, accounting, and 
bookkeeping machines. And wherever 
you are, one of the 150 Monroe-owned 
branches is always ready to serve you. 


OW .. The great Shell Oil Company uses Monroes by the scores. At dozens 
and dozens of points, the country over, Monroe simplicity, versatility, 
and “Velvet Touch” ease of action are speeding up and easing up the 
figure work of Shell refineries and marketing organizations. 


**SPLIT- SECOND" 
.. The newest 
Monroe Adding- 
Calculator, Model 
Al. Completely au- 
tomatic multiplica- 
tion and division. 
Short cuts multi- 
plication automati- 
cally—a new and 
unique time saver 
in machine figur- 
ing. Ask for a free 
demonstration. 


MOKE MONROE-OWNED BRANCHES SERVE AMERICAN BUSINESS 


BUSINESS 
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TRACTORS . . Caterpillar Tractor Co. has found that the varied figur 
work of its far-flung business is simplified by using Monroes, bet 
adding-calculators and adding-listing machines. 


BEARINGS... Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company have been using 
Monroe machines for years in 
their plant at Canton and at 
other points. Ease, simplicity, 
and speed cut down figure costs. 


AMONROE FOR 
EVERY FIGURE JOB 
ADDING-CALCULATORS 
LISTING MACHINES 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
CHECK WRITERS 
CHECK SIGNERS 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


FIXTURES . . Furnishing bathrooms, 
and kitchens as well as making and 
selling vaives calls for speedy, con- 
tinuous figure work. The Crane 
Co. are users of Monroes in al! 
parts of the country. 


ONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES - ORANGE,N.J. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
General Offices, Orange, New Jersey 


Please send me free booklet “Two Answers for One.” 
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1939 Bust 


WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


gasHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 
Yietory of arms embargo repeal 
in the house by a margin so close 
that another Coughlin- or Bund- 
inspired letter-writing campaign 
might upset it is in prospect. Only 
interest in the Senate is when—-not 
how—they vote. But House mem- 
hers are up against the most violent 
ressure campaigns the oldest in- 
habitants can remember. On_ the 
demand, rather than the request of 
Capitol Hill leaders, the White 
House is keeping its Corcorans and 
Cohens out of the job of lining up 
votes. But Jack Garner summoned 
leader Rayburn back from Texas 
this past week because the situation 
in the House is so serious. 


Basis of Estimates 
Best PICTURE is given by a comparison 
vith the House vote on the Voorhis 
neutrality amendment last spring. This 
vote forced the arms embargo back into 
the bill, though specifically exempting 
sirplanes and trucks. The majority for 
the amendment—which is comparable to 
a vote against repeal today—was 41. A 
total of 61 Democrats voted for it, and 
nly 7 Republicans were against it. 
There were about 50 absentees. 
Compared with that vote, there is at 
present a gain from the Administration 
standpoint of only one in the big Ohio 
lelegation, and one in the Indiana dele- 
gation. But the Pennsylvania delegation 
is much more hopeful. Fourteen Repub- 
licans of that state, according to a poll 
just made, will vote for repeal of the 
embargo, which is seven more than all 
the Republicans voting against the Voor- 
his amendment. Pat Boland, of Scranton, 
Democratic whip of the House, says he 
is sure of all but one of his Keystone 
Democrats, and has not given up hope of 
winning that one over. 


Steel on the Spot 


Fst move by the Temporary National 
Economic Committee as White House- 
nominated price watch dog is to single 
out steel as the key to curbing price rises 
and inventories in all industries. With 
an advance in first quarter steel prices in 
the offing, TNEC strategists already are 
turning on the heat with several club-in- 
the-closet threats, will intensify their 
efforts when the steel industry comes up 
for TNEC scrutiny at hearings beginning 
Oct. 30. 

Key figures on the committee actually 
aren't certain which club can be used if 
steel prices are boosted or, indeed, if one 
will be forthcoming from Congress. But 
with Administration policy geared to the 
behavior of steel prices, all industry has 


reason to be concerned, even though 
there is a lot of bluff in the Administra- 
tion’s strategy now. 


Economists’ Idea 


pieasep with the industry's price 
policy in recent months, New Deal 
economists are distinctly allergic to the 
current price upping tendency, claim that 
sticking to the present level on finished 
steel, even in the face of increasing scrap 
and other raw material prices, will be to 
the best interest of the steel business and 
all business in the long run. Incident- 
ally, watch for a revival by independent 
steel mills of a demand for licensing of 
scrap exports. A survey of scrap supplies 


Trouble Shooter 


The Wage-Hour Law has passed into 
new hands just ahead of the Oct. 2; 
change in its requirements. Lt.-Col. 
Philip Fleming, successor to Elmer 
Andrews, is a one-time athletic officer 
at West Point who has earned 
F.D.R.’s confidence as a_ trouble- 
shooter. Both as executive officer and 
deputy administrator of the Public 
Works Administration, he was 
largely responsible for early organi- 
zation of that undertaking. He 
started building on the Passama- 
quoddy project, was later picked to 
straighten out the snarl in the Reset- 
tlement Administration after Rex 
Tugwell retired from the Brain 
Trust. At present army district engi- 
neer in St. Paul, Fleming doesn’t 
relish his new job, but it’s a good 
bet that neither employers or unions 
will push him around. 


is now being made by the Bureau of 


Mines. 


Sugar Deal Planned 


A peat by which the government would 
buy 300,000 tons of sugar from Latin 
American countries is on the fire. Object 
is to hold a club over sugar prices in this 
country, also to furnish some dollars to 
our good neighbors for buying U s eX- 
port goods. The State, Agriculture ani 
Interior Departments are involved, Total 
ing about 21,000,000, the purchase 
would be financed by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Domestic sugar interests 
look askance at the deal, figuring the 
government might use its reserve to 
hammer down sugar prices rather than 
simply hold present levels. 


Chain Compromise 


Anup opiscussions of compromise by 
Rep. Wright Patman on his chain store 
tax bill and of a chain store stooge in 
the Patman-blessed Freedom of Oppor 
tunity Foundation, another effort has 
been started by Charles G. Daughters, 
one-time Patman  right-hand-man, to 
form a little business men’s association to 
attack “colossalism” on every front. The 
organization's fate is still obscure 

Some of the 23 who attended Daugh- 
ter’s latest roundup, Oct. 16, declared 
Patman is willing to compromise his 
chain store tax bill by freezing chain sy 
tems at their present size, a break for 
food chains which have been closing 
stores for several years. 


Fair Trade Probe 


Tue Feperat Traps Com™iussion’s in- 
vestigation of state fair trade acts has 
got to the questionnaire stage. Survey 
blanks will be mailed to manufacturers 
and wholesalers shortly. It can be as- 
sumed that questions deal with prices 
before and after fair trade laws became 
operative. 

Considerable information has already 
been gathered by FTC scouts in the field 
since the investigation started last April 
(BW—May!13'39,p17). This will all 
into a preliminary report to be laid be- 
fore the five commissioners no later than 
May 1, 1940. Much attention has been 
paid to activities of grocery manufactur- 
ers and distributors in Ohio, a fair trade 
proving ground for the grocery trade. 


No Oil Code 

Because the Federal Trade Commission 
jumps when the Department of Justice 
says “boo,” oil industry officials have 
lost out in an attempt to wangle a trade 
practice code out of the Commission. 
The blow that KOd three years of 
sporadic negotiation is a letter from the 
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must have 


PACKAGE!” 


T all happened one Monday morning. 

Hotel Statler, Buffalo, like most great 
hotels at the start of the week, was bustling. 
Men and women were arriving and register- 
ing. Others were checking out after their 
week-end of sightseeing. Porters and bell- 
men were busily taking care of arriving 
and departing guests... The young lady 
from the lobby tele- 
graph desk handed 
us a telegram. “It 
just came,” she said 
briefly, “and I think 
it’s pretty impor- 
tant.” 


EX 


It was. "YOU ARE HOLDING A PACKAGE 
ADDRESSED TO ME (it read) CAN YOU HAVE 
IT TAKEN TO THE DEPOT AND DELIVERED 
TO ME ON THE TRAIN? ARRIVE AT 7:52 
THIS MORNING AND LEAVE EIGHT MINUTES 
LATER. HAVE YOUR MESSENGER GIVE PACK- 
AGE TO PORTER OF CAR NUMBER 114. AM 
AFTER BIGGEST ORDER OF MY LIFE AND 
MUST HAVE THAT PACKAGE AS IT CONTAINS 
MY SAMPLES. ETERNAL THANKS FOR 
YOUR COOPERATION. 

RICHARD E, WILLIAMS” 


» » » 


Within a few moments 
one of our porters located 
the package, hastened to the 
railroad station and, when 
the train pulled in, delivered 
it to the porter of Car Num- 
ber 114. And that’s all there 
is to the story. 

Mr. Williams later told us - secured 
the order and to this day he is talking 
about our helpfulness. Of course it was 
important to him but it is the kind of service 
we are giving every day. That’s why so 
many of our guests depend upon us as 
they know we are glad to help whenever 
we can. That's so many 


BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA - 
(Statler-operated) 


Department of Justice telling FTC it 
doesn’t think the rules are aimed so 
much at eliminating unfair trade prac- 
tices as at getting a government O.K. 
on concerted action that might run afoul 
of the antitrust laws. FTC has dropped 
the code like a hot potato. 


Plotting Public Works 


PuBLIC WORKS CONSTRUCTION has lost 
out, at least temporarily, to the expecta- 
tion of big business from Europe’s war 
but the cause which has reaped billions 
of dollars during this administration is 
still active. Nearing completion in John 
Carmody’s Federal Works Agency is a 
study for predicting (primarily for the 
benefit of Congressmen) the exact eco- 
nomic effects state-by-state and month- 
by-month of any public works program 
that may be adopted. Useful also in pre- 
dicting industry’s market, the formulas 
have been applied to the current program. 


House Financing Change 


Just as soon as the RFC completes ar- 
rangements for taking up the mortgages, 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation expects to release a drive for 
building 200,000 to 300,000 small houses 
in suburban and rural localities utilizing 
Title I of the National Housing Act. 
Under FHA regulations, houses up to 
$2500 can be financed on a 5% down- 
payment (in cash or lot) and a monthly 
carrying charge of $19.75 for 15 years, 
at a true interest rate of 5.7%. Banks 
have hung back because they are re- 
quired to absorb a mortgage insurance 
premium of 0.5% but FHA now is nego- 
tiating with RFC for discounting at par 
any mortgages offered by the banks and 
paying them a fee for making collections. 


Defense of Contracts 


War, Navy anp Treasury Departments, 
strong objectors to the Walsh-Healey 


| law regulating hours and wages on gov- 
| ernment contracts, are, nevertheless, aid- 


ing Labor Sec. Perkins in preparing the 
appeal to the Supreme Court from a 
lower court decision knocking out her 
steel wage order (BW—Oct.7'39,p8). 
The big three government buyers fear 
the recent decision gives unprecedented 
standing in court to bidders for govern- 
ment contracts; that, if allowed to stand, 
it will be an invitation to disgruntled 
bidders to contest government specifica- 
tions and other issues in court actions. 


The Army vs. Reporters 


Limirep ceNsorsHIP obtains in Wash- 
ington. Particularly noticeable in the 
War Department, this is not surprising, 
but it’s carried to comical extremes. 
Example: A reporter puts a simple ques- 
tion about Army housing plans. It’s met 
| with a politely pursed lip by the officer 
in charge of them. Up to a few weeks 
ago when Congress met to debate the 
neutrality bill, the officer talked about 


| them freely. But not now. The reporter 
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TVA Prays for Rai; 


TVA for record-br: 
rains in the Tennessee Valley 
winter. If the present so» 
drought persists there will be |, 
water at Norris and all the . 
Jams. TVA has already cut th. 

off to way below its promise. ‘,; 
navigation purposes on the Te: 

see River. 

Perhaps TVA is worrying a}: 
what certain senators are goin, {, 
say next spring, when—w 
cloud-bursts are frequent—TY \ 
going to be producing power 
steam at a switchboard cost sev«r,! 
times its delivery price. Wors 
headache of all, this current wil! be 
delivered, at bargain rates, to none 
other than Aluminum Company of 
America. 


is referred to “G-2” (public relations 


G-2 jots down the query, promises 
vaguely that the information will }. 
furnished “if available.” 


Logan Bill Very Much Alive 
Deatu of Kentucky’s Sen. Logan won’ 
end the fight for the Logan-Walter }j! 
to protect industry from the wholesal 
issuance of administrative rules by Ne 
Deal agencies. With favorable commit 
tee reports, the bill is on the Senate and 
House calendars. In January, Rep. Walter 
will drive for early House action. 
The Senate passed the measur 
unanimous consent last session but calle 
it back after Administration 
spewed anger at a Cabinet meeting 


Andrews Exit 


Anprews, deposed wage-hour ad 
ministrator who came to the job with 
wide experience in industrial engineering 
and personnel work, will look for an 
opening with business, either as staff 
man with some firm which has large 
labor and government problems or as 
independent consultant along these lines 
Andrews’ friends figure he made three 
mistakes in Washington: He handled thie 
job too smoothly and without any 
“crackdowns,” which displeased crusa:- 
ing spirits among Administration sup- 
porters; he believed it when he was told 
he could go ahead on his own judgment. 
and didn’t defer sufficiently to Sec. Per- 
kins; and he didn’t play politics at all. 


bosses 


Security Tax Tip 


IN MAKING social security tax returns 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, now due, 
be sure to include wages paid to em- 
ployees over 65 years of age. Under thie 
recent amendments to the law, wages of 
such employees are taxable retroactively 
to Jan. 1, 1939. The current return 
should include wages of such employees 
for the first three-quarters of the year. 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1923-25 =100 
193 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of 90.3 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $5,274 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,346 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ......... 2,495 
TE TT Ti TTT 3,714 


TRADE 


* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........++. 82 

All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 57 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, $7,346 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). ...... < 

PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)............. 168.0 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... $0.82 
Seger (raw, delivered New York, 3.55« 
Cotten (middling, New Yorks, Uh.)... 9.20¢ 


FINANCE 


Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues). ..... 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)...... 2.66% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... %-% % 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)...............0s0--eeeeeeee 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....... ere cccccece 18,451 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ ...-005-05 22,568 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks...............- 4,288 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.......... 1,034 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 10,799 
Other Securities Held, reporting member 3,361 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).......... seeneee oes 5,400 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............- 2,810 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 


50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics).............- 125.2 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... 34.8 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .... 68.5 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...... 102.1 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 1,048 


* Factor in Business Week Inde~. 


TAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT 


NOV 


Month 6 
Ago 


115.0 


18,288 
22,389 
4,159 
1,081 
10,711 
3,363 
5,271 
2,873 


126.5 
32.7 
67.8 

102.5 

1,890 


DEC 


Months 
Ago 


93.5 


*Preliminary, week ended October 14th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


2,390 


939 
A 
" Gletest Preceding | Year 
Week Week Age 
$120.5 | |_| 98.9 
t 88.6 79.3 50.9 49.4 
76,095 41,245 88,050 50,540 
| $4,928 $4,919 $4,807 $4,071 
$9,643 $10,123 $10,478 $10,065 
2,465 2,444 2,171 2,183 
3,436 3,422 3,495 3,272 
ee 1,692 11,666 1,535 323 1,333 
82 77 68 73 
57 50 21 44 
$4,761 $4,256 $3,672 $3,313 
$7,309 $7,235 $6,835 $6,667 
+14% +4% +220 
167.7 169.5 139.2 142.8 
$37.74 $36.76 $36.32 $36.13 
$22.08 $19.25 $14.42 $14.17 
12.500¢ 12.000¢ 10.500, 11.208¢ 
$0.82 $0.86 $0.69 $0.66 
3.61¢ 3.68¢ 2.93 3.10¢ 
9.16¢ 9.25¢ 8.80¢ 8.55¢ 
$1.242 $1.245 $0.835 $0.839 
19.51¢ 22.13¢ 15.76¢ 17.01¢ 
+5.69 5.81% 5.81% 5.70% 
2.72% 2.64% 2.32% 2.48°% 
0.95% 1.12% 0.51% 0.66%, 
1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00%, 
% % %-% % %-% % 
222 193 265 226 
18,306 16,388 15,604 
+22,498 21,691 21,295 ; 
4,251 3,852 3,924 ; 
1,043 1,224 1,233 
10,743 10,251 9,731 | 
13,380 3,320 3,292 | 
5,360 3,879 3,045 
2,837 2,584 2,605 
124.4 104.9 130.1 
34.6 25.4 315 
68.2 61.8 674 
101.4 85.7 104.5 ‘ 
913 644 || 
| 
if 


They Call It “Yankee Ingenuity” 


7 HERE ought to be some better way... 
says Bill Merrill. And it bothers him so 
much that he has to do something about it. 
That's the kind of a fellow he is. During his 39 
years with General Electric he has been finding 
“*better ways'’—and you and I have benefited. 
That's why, today, he is head of the Works 
Laboratory at the G-E Schenectady plant. 


How have we benefited? Well, for example, by 
better and cheaper paper, because Bill helped in 
many ingenious ways to apply electricity to 
papermaking. During the War, he helped Uncle 
Sam out of a hole by showing him how to cast 
anchor chain by the ton instead of forging it a 
link at a time. His ideas helped us get better 


refrigerator cabinets, replacing wood with steel, 
and a brand-new way to eliminate garbage, by 
the Disposall, or ‘‘electric pig,’’ that macerates 
kitchen waste and washes it down the sewer. 
**Yankee ingenuity?"’ Bill hails from Maine! 


In General Electric there are hundreds of men 
who, like Bill Merrill, are developing new 
products, finding ways to improve and make all 
products less expensive. It's these ‘*Bill Merrills,”” 
along with thousands of skilled workers through- 
out industry, who make it possible for you and 
me to have more of the things we want and 
need—comforts and conveniences unknown a few 
years ago. Bill's slogan, too, is More Goods for 
More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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War recedes as primary business force, but its 
effects are felt in good third-quarter reports and dividend 
announcements. Some industries, like steel and textiles, 
approach limits of plant capacity. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


DomesTIC BUSINESS is getting partly 
back to a domestic foundation. German 
bombings of British naval bases put an 
end to another peace scare this week, 
and stock and commodity markets firmed 
up moderately; but the war in Europe 
apparently is receding from the fore- 
ground of American industrial develop- 
ments, though still very much in the 
background. Most business men are now 
reconciled to a wait for foreign orders, 
and are basing their current calculations 
more closely on what is to be expected 
fom domestic and South American 
sources. The business index rose only 
three-tenths of a point, again suggesting 
that the war—as a primary business 
stimulus—has spent its immediate force. 


Third Quarter Earnings 

But there are secondary business influ- 
ences flowing directly out of the war. 
Third-quarter corporation reports this 
week reflected the pickup in industrial 
activity in September. Profits were much 
higher than in the June quarter or the 
third quarter of a year ago. And out of 
higher profits came higher dividends. Re- 
public Steel, which shifted from a $2,400,- 
000 loss in the third quarter of 1938 to 
a $2,800,000 profit this year, declared a 
84.50 dividend to liquidate most of the 
arrears on its prior preferred stock. Stone 
& Webster voted its first dividend in 
more than two and one-half years, and 
General Foods tacked on a 25¢ extra to 
its 50¢ regular quarterly dividend. 


Action on Home Front 


These favorable dividend announce- 
ments undoubtedly played a part in the 
firming up of the stock market this week 
along with the evaporation of the peace 
scare. Indeed, it becomes more and more 
apparent that both commodities and 
securities are reacting to domestic condi- 
tions as well as foreign. Both commodity 
and stock prices have been fairly steady 
in recent trading, apparently awaiting the 
next move in domestic business. In the 
bond market, U. S. Treasurys have re- 
covered a good part of the ground lost 
in September, and corporate issues also 
are strong. The suggestion implicit in 


these facts is that war is likely to play 
a restrained part in our internal economy 
—until there is real action on those 
promised big orders from abroad. And 
even then, with the domestic industrial 
plant operating at current high levels, it 
is doubtful that war buying can impart 
a further strong upward impulse to 
production. 


Plant Expansion Problems 


Indeed, business expansion right now 
is limited by plant. In steel, for instance, 
operations are at 90% of capacity; and 
obviously, any further big gain from 
this point on is impossible. The same is 
true in other fields. Cotton textiles have 
not too wide a margin over the current 


production rate, while in the chemical 
industry several companies have plans 
in the works or under consideration for 
plant expansion. Thus, business has 
within itself the seeds of continuing the 
recovery. Plant expansion, on any large 
scale, would help to lift building closer 
to its 1929 level (BW—Oct14'39,p1 4). 


A Difficult Decision 


And yet, no management would lightly 
undertake a big building program unless 
confident that levels of business activity 
would prevail long enough to justify the 
expense of putting up a new factory. 
That requires a cumbersome calculation 
on how long it would take the plant to 
pay for itself at a given level of opera- 
tions. And that, in turn, means that no 
contracts will be awarded until the busi- 
ness man is satisfied that we are definitely 
in the upward phase of a long-term busi- 
ness cycle—a decision which cannot be 
too confidently reached at this time. 

Indeed, the short-term business out- 


IN THE OUTLOOK —RETAIL SALES 
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Dec., 1936 =100 
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Dollar 
Volume 
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1937 


Date federa! Reserve Boord Publications 


1938 1939 
© BUSINESS WEEK 


Crucial factor in any recovery is 
what the ultimate consumer does 
with his money. If he spends, then 
the recovery will last; if not, then 
production indices will topple, along 
with employment and payrolls—as 
in 1937. What's significant now 1s 
that department store sales volume 


in dollars is running 29% below the 
levels of 1937; but in terms of actual 
merchandise moving over the coun- 
ter, current sales are 5p higher. Con- 
sumers aren't spending as many dol- 
lars as two years ago, but they're 
getting more for their money—be- 
cause prices aren’t as high as then. 


NAY 


look is not exactly conducive to large- inventories. Moreover, most business men 
scale construction undertakings. This are not anxious to embark on capital ex- 
month or next may well mark the peak penditures at this time when they are 
of the current rise, and industrial pro- pondering whether recovery has been 
duction may enter a declining phase— based on war orders that won't come 
tenyporarily, That would be only a_ through. It is for that reason that this 
natural counterpart of the swift advance department has laid so much emphasis 
so far—with its aftermath of increased on domestic retail buying. So far the up- 
manufacturers’, wholesalers’, and retailers’ surge in business activity has resulted 
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in expanded consumer purchasing 
And now if sales of automobiles a: 
eral merchandise keep on expand 
the chart on page 13° suggests 


domestic buying may attain suff vie) 


volume to check the decline in ind 


production—even if war orders don 
velop quickly—and thereby justify iq 


tions to plant and equipment 


pop. 737.000 
CLeveLanp—It’s a saying around here 
now that business is as “busy as a bee- 
hive.” The landscape south of Pitts- 
burgh is heavy with the smoke from 
newly charged beehive coke furnaces, 
which have been pressed into service 
to supplement by-product coke out- 
put. Six weeks ago, 400 beehive ovens 
were hot; now there are six times as 
many coking, and schedules call for 
lighting another 650. One plant, obso- 
lete 20 vears ago, is back on the firing 
line—the demand from the steel mills 
is that urgent. 


73,424 sq 


Waiting for Repairs 

Indeed, steel expansion is running 
into difficulties. At Youngstown, op- 
erations would be up to 100% of ca- 
pacity, but some blast furnaces are 
out, awaiting repairs and relining. Au- 
tomobile plants are busier than an- 
ticipated at this time. Holdups of 
Chrysler orders, because of strikes, are 
looked upon not with misgivings, but 
with relief. It gives the suppliers time 
to clear up other work on the books. 

Busiest of all are the machine tool 
manufacturers. Two companies are 
building additions to plant in Cincin- 
nati, and plans have progressed to 
launch two new companies—one in 
Ohio, the other elsewhere. Orders in 
September are understood to have 
been twice the near-record August 
total. But you can’t prove this. The 
National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation has suspended its new-order 
index indefinitely. In Akron, rubber 
plants are well into their labor reserve 
—they'’re taking back men who 
haven't had jobs for years. 

The broad expansion in employment 
and payrolls has pushed retail sales 
sharply higher. September showed a 
7% gain over August, and the trend 
is still up. 


| ENN. 
fie } 
a Wheeling? Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
J 
Lexingten 


152,316 sq. mi pop. 12,028,000 
Ricumonp—Now that the tobacco 
auctions in this state and the Caro- 
linas have reopened, the trend of 
business—as well as the statistics—has 
changed significantly in the last few 
weeks. Prices are still discouragingly 
low, and the record crop will not 
bring income up to last year. But at 
any rate, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace has thawed out the tobacco 
farmer’s purchasing power (BW— 
Oct14°39,p34) for the winter. 

Up in the northern tier of this Fed- 
eral Reserve district, the heavy indus- 
tries are unlimbering. Employment 
and payrolls have expanded percep- 
tibly around Roanoke, where the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway shops are 
building and rebuilding freight cars 
and locomotives to take care of the 
sharp upturn in traffic. Coal cars, par- 
ticularly, are in demand. 

Three shifts are working at the 
Newport News and Norfolk coal piers; 
Hampton Roads, too, is busy, as export 
shipments are added to the normal 
coastwise movement. West Virginia 
bituminous producers are crowded 
with orders from the steel industry 
and South American, Scandinavian 
and West Indian consumers who for- 
merly got their fuel from South Wales 
mines. 


Chemical Plants Expand 


At Charleston, W. Va., large chem- 
ical companies are expanding capac- 
ity; between July and September, pro- 
duction advanced some 20%. In the 
Carolinas, cotton mills are running at 
the high levels of the year, but from 
now on the rate of gain in textile out- 
put is apt to slacken, as operations ap- 
proach the limits of capacity. Re- 
sponding to the recent improvement in 
farm and industrial income, Septem- 
ber retail sales rose to a post-"29 peak. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 


The Regional Business Outlook 


414,004 sq. mi 


Twin Crries—The fever spot in this 
widespread region is still the head of 
the lakes (BW —Sepl°39,p14) The 
Duluth steel works are near capacity 
for the first time in years and iron ore 
from the Mesabi Range is _ being 
shipped “in everything but wash 
tubs.” Forty vessels went into service 
in two weeks, the ore docks are work- 
ing 24 hours a day, dockmasters are 
making preparations to steam out fro- 
zen ore in the freight cars to keep it 
moving until Dec. 1. In consequence, 
payrolls will be high in the iron min- 
ing regions of northeastern Minnesota, 
northern Wisconsin and the Michigan 
Peninsula for the next six weeks. 


Farm Spirits High 

Though agricultural prices have re- 
ceded from their mid-September 
highs, farmers are in fairly high spir- 
its. The pig crop will soon be moving 
to market at good prices. Corn is ready 
for harvesting in southern Minnesota 
and South Dakota, but there is no 
rush to sell it. Argentina has had two 
short crops running, and its new 
crop is not due until spring. So it’s no 
wonder that some farmers here are 
storing the feed, with the idea of 
speculating on an export market and 
a rise in price. 

A record flax crop (double 1938's) 
in the Red River Valley, around 
Grand Forks, Fargo, and Moorhead, 
has stimulated retail sales in those 
areas, besides keeping linseed crush- 
ers busy in Minneapolis. Clover seed 
and seed potatoes—two of this re- 
gion’s specialties—are in good shape; 
Wisconsin and Minnesota dairying is 
stronger, and farm income generally is 
better than last year. As a result, 
rural merchandise sales are nearly up 
to urban volume, which, in September, 
made a new high since 1929. 
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To Be Delivered When—And If—Legal 


At the request of the U.S. govern- 
ment, the British insignia have been 
painted out on these Lockheed 
bombers, built at Burbank, Calif., for 
the British Air Force. This week 


Lockheed started to fly 60 of the 
airplanes, singly, to Newark, N. J., 
where they will be hangared until 
the outcome on the neutrality legis- 
lation is known. 


Wall Street Sizes Up the War 


Market now reflects greater certainty of what 
varied industries are likely to do, where the leaders are, 


and which lines face price squeezes. 


Wuen tTHovsanps of German shock 
troops flung themselves against the 
French defenses this week, it meant more 
than just war headlines to Wall Street. 
It left little room for thought of peace. 
It turned the talk from “Will there be 
any war orders?” to “How big will they 
be and how long before they come?” 
And there was the further bullish influ- 
ence of third-quarter earnings reports 
and announcements of higher dividends. 

That’s the change in sentiment which 
was mirrored in the markets, starting last 
Tuesday morning. When stock prices 
rose sharply to break the stalemate which 
had persisted from the middle of Sep- 
tember to the middle of October, it was 
clear enough what appraisal Wall Street 
put on the news. But just how firmly the 
opinion was based is perhaps even more 
apparent from the sudden gain in the 
volume of trading. 


Then, in the First Hour— 


Under the influence of the protracted 
peace bombardment, volume of trading 
dwindled on the New York Stock Ex- 
change until, on Monday of this week, it 
totaled a mere 490,000 shares. On Tues- 
day, in the first hour alone, volume was 
$70,000 shares, and in Wednesday’s ini- 
tial hour it mounted to 530,000. 

Significantly, the new burst of activity 
in stocks carries with it the belief of 
students of the market that they know 
at least a little bit more what they are 
doing now than they did in those early 


days of September when war had first 
broken. They have had almost two 
months to the action of the 
markets. They have had a like period to 
watch the volume of business booked by 
various industries and by companies 
within those industries. They have a 
much better notion of what stocks tend 
to lead the way in this present war and 
they no longer have to rely entirely on 
what happened in 1914-18. And they 
have had some experience with the stocks 
which lag at the start but seem likely to 
take over when the leaders get tired. 


»bserve 


Peak, Stalemate, Rise 


This experience of the last two months 
is presented in detail in the accompany- 
ing tabulation (see p. 16). There, listed 
alphabetically, are the average prices 
of 41 groups of common stocks. The first 
average, that of Aug. 31, shows the 
status immediately prior to the outbreak 
of war (when many stocks were at or 
near their lows for the year). The next 
date, Sept. 13, represents the approxi- 
mate peak of the war boom which fol- 
lowed Labor Day. The date of Oct. 14 
approximates the end of the month-long 
stalemate which came after the initial 
war boom, and Oct. 17 averages give 
effect to the sharp rise on Tuesday of 
this week. 

It will be noted that several groups 
of stocks shot up from 50% to as much 
as 175% in the first frenzied rush of buy- 
ing. Just as a hangover follows in fairly 


1S 


direct ratio to the extent of the previous 
night's dissipation, there was to be ex 
pected a pretty sharp shakedown in those 
favorites which rose so rapidly. It so hap 
pens that the group which had the big 
13 also 


had the sharpest drop, percentagewise, 


gest rise from Aug. 31 to Sept 


during the next month 

Ship lines flying the American flag had 
the sharpest rise—nearly 175% 
the first two weeks of the war and the 
sharpest reaction—a_ little than 
25%. They because of the 


probable expansion in the United States” 


durin: 


more 
went up 
foreign trade and because their very low 
prices made them a good poor man’s 
gamble. 


They Go Up Easily 

In shipping, as in many lines, the effect 
of war has not developed as rapidly as it 
might. Slowness of war orders to develop, 
natural delay incident to going after Ger 
man trade in Latin America, and to some 
extent the neutrality legislation have held 
back exports. But the ease with which 
these stocks have risen during the last 
few days indicates that the drop from 
the top prices was not so much due to 
disappointment over business as it was 
to the fact that a setback is to be ex- 
pected after so rapid a rise. 

Similarly, the shipbuilding 
which had a 70% 
days of the month were far from capable 
of retaining all their gains. The next four 
weeks saw a reaction which amounted to 
almost 19°. Certainly that setback 
hardly looks as though it were due to 


shares 


rise in the first few 


disappointment over business booked if 
this week’s report by New York Ship- 
building that it $109,000,000 of 
orders is at all typical. 

Many examples of the same sort could 
be cited. Machinery shares, which ad- 
vanced some 52% from Aug. 31 to Sept. 
138, subsequently reacted 5.2%. This in 
the face of the fact that many machinery 
companies have far and away the largest 
volume their 
Aircraft companies with record backlogs 
of orders, nevertheless saw their stocks 
slip back about 5% after an upturn of 
37%. 


has 


of business in histories. 


some 


Equipment’s Career 


In some respects, those stocks which 
have not conformed to the trend are 
more interesting than those which have 
behaved fairly typically. For example, 
the railroad equipment group had a smart 
51% rise in the first days of September. 
That was before the tremendous burst of 
railroad buying which came later in the 
month when the carriers found their 
freight loadings rising much more rapidly 
than the pattern. When the 
orders began pouring in from the rail- 


mal 


roads, the equipment shares more or less 
the general easiness of the 
market, and Oct. 14 found them 11.5% 
higher than they had been on Sept. 13. 
And, just to make things emphatic, they 


ignored 


93 | 
if 


16 


managed a gain of more than 7% from 
Oct. 14 to Oct. 17. 

The railroads themselves were a little 
slower than the industrial favorites in 
getting going after the war broke out. 
Their gain of 26% in the first few days of 
September was anything but outstanding. 
However, on improved traffic and the 
prospect of better earnings (quite aside 
from ultimate war business which may 
come), they stood out with a 144% rise 
in the next four weeks. And they added 
another 7.7% from Oct. 14-17. 


Between Costs and Prices 


Most striking exception to the trend 
are the gold mine shares which have 
slumped at the very time when most 
non-ferrous metal stocks have been boom- 
ing. The reason is clear enough. The best 
price they can get for their product is 
the $35 an oz. paid by Uncle Sam and 
there’s no immediate prospect that he'll 
be willing to pay more. Thus with in- 
flexible prices, but with costs that can 


advance just as fast as those of any 
other industry’s, the gold miners are 
squeezed. 

Similarly. the candy and beverage 
shares have declined slowly but fairly 
consistently, and tobaccos have done 
only a little better. These companies may 
profit from larger sales if the country’s 
payrolls rise but most of them make 
trade-marked products to sell at standard 
prices. Inflexibility of price here sits on 
profits with the possibility of higher 
labor and raw materials costs ever 
present. To a lesser degree, something 
of the same sort is true of many of the 
food manufacturers. 

Most of the merchandising groups were 
slow starters because they just didn’t 
have the appeal of the war babies. More 
recently, however, they have been con- 
sistent if slow gainers due to the marked 
expansion in retail sales such as that in- 
dicated by current department store 
sales better than 10% ahead of those of 
a year ago. 


Tue uprusn# in stock prices between 
the declaration of war at the start of 
September to the highs of Sept. 12 
and 13 is history. The setback to war 
babies during the peace scares which 
followed—and strength in neglected 


Aug Sept 
37 13 

Aircraft Manufacturing (9). 24.7 33.9 
Air Lines (5) 11.2 16.6 
Amusements (6) ‘ 13.0 10.4 
Arms and Ammunition (3) 46.3 62.4 
Automobiles and Trucks (6) . 26.3 32.4 
Automobile Accessories (12) 20.5 25.3 
Building Materials (12).. 26.8 27.9 
Business Machines (5) 49.8 46.3 
Candy and Beverages (3).... 64.3 64.1 
Carpets and Rugs (4) 16.8 19.7 
Chemicals (11) 59.1 74.0 
Coal and Coke (8) 5.5 9.9 
Containers and Closures (7).. 41.9 46.4 
Electric Utilities (13) 26.8 26.5 
Electrical Equipment (6)..... 37.4 44.7 
Farm Machinery (6) . 32.6 41.9 
Foods (12) . 87.8 29.6 
Gold Mining (4) 38.4 31.9 
Investment Trusts (4). ie 9.9 12.9 
Leather and Shoes (5) . 20.6 25.1 
Liquor (4) 20.5 
Machinery (9) 19.2 
Mail Order (3) . 4.2 46.6 
Meat Packing (5) . 122.2 18.3 
Metals and Mining (12)..... 35.0 47.1 
Paper and Paperboard (6)... 17.8 22.4 
18.1 24.2 
Railroads (12) 19.3 
Railroad Equipment (9). .... 17.6 26.6 
Shipbuilding (3)............ 15.1 25.9 
Ship Line (4).. 8.3 22.8 
32.5 51.6 
Stores, Department (4)... ... 41.1 22.0 
Stores, Department Chains (5) 34.5 34.4 
Stores, Food Chains (5)...... 25.2 23.8 
Stores, Variety Chains (6).... 20.1 18.7 
Textiles, Wool and Cotton (4) 13.9 21.3 
Textiles, Rayon (2)......... 22.4 24.8 
Tire and Rubber (5)...... 24.2 28.6 
Tobacco (7) 50.9 


Ebb and Flow of These War Markets 


issues—was the story of the succeed- 
ing month. And this week the market 
had a new war splurge. Here’s what 
happened to 41 common _ stock 
groups (figures in parentheses indicate 
number of companies) : 

Change Change Change 
Aug. 31 Sept. 13 Oct, 14 
to Oct, to Oct, to 
Sept, 13 14 Oct, 14 17 Oct, 17 
+37.3% 32.3 —4.7% 34.1 +8.7% 
+48.2 183 +102 194 +6.0 
—-20.0 11.4 +9.6 12.2 ..... 
+tH8 $7.1 —8.5 57.8 +1.2 
+23.2 31.7 —2.2 32.8 +3.5 
+23.4 25.1 —0.7 26.1 +4.0 
+4.4 29.1 +4.3 30.0 +3.1 
—7.0 49.7 +7.3 50.7 +2.0 
—0.3 63.4 -1.0 62.2 -1.9 
+11.3 22.0 +11.6 22.6 +2.7 
+25.2 69.6 —6.0 71.0 +2.0 
+80.0 8.9 —11.1 9.1 +2.3 
+10.7 44.4 48.3 +88 
—1.1 27.2 +2.7 27.5 +1.1 
+19.5 43.8 —2.0 45.3 +3.4 
+37.7 42.5 -—5.3 44.3 +4.2 
+7.6 28.8 —2.7 29.6 +2.8 
—16.9 31.7 315 -06 
+303 US -1009 +3.5 
+21.8 24.1 244 
—8.9 21.0 21.2 
+52.4 18.2 —5.2 19.2 +5.5 
+5.4 47.6 +21 SO1 +5.3 
+50.0 16.2 —11.5 16.8 +3.7 
+346 424 -100 43.8 +33 
+25.8 22.9 +2.2 239 +44 
+33.7 22.2 —83 22.8 +2.7 
+26.2 22.2 +14.5 23.8 +7.7 
+51.2 296 +31.3 31.7 
+71.5 21.3 -178 23.4 +9.9 
+174.7 170 -25.4 19.2 412.9 
+588 47.6 -78 497 +44 
+4.2 238 +0.8 24.7 +3.7 
—0.3 364 +5.8 37.7 +3.6 
-5.6 25.7 +8.0 261 +11 
2.1 +128 26 +24 
+669 204 -101 20.7 
+53.2 20.6 -33 209 +14 
+10.7 26.0 +48 27.2 +46 
+18.2 27.0 -5.6 227 +63 
-0 51.7 +15 520 +06 
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Ill Wind for Utilities 


Coordination of rower 
agencies under Ickes in defeny 
program believed ominous 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bur 
President Roosevelt has dealt a 
blow to private utilities in the nay 
national defense. The blow has bee) 
ministered through transfer of the work 
of the National Defense Power Coy yy); 
tee, headed by Assistant See. of Wy, 
Louis Johnson, to the National Poy. 
Policy Committee, headed by Sec. of ¢\, 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. The Ickes ¢}y9); 
manship has been expanded 
the principal federal agencies dealiny }; 
power. 

The move is regarded by the industry 
as tantamount to notice that the power 
business in wartime would be supervised 
exclusively by high New Deal agencie. 
The Johnson committee had inspired 
some hope that the industry would be 
taken into the government’s counse! j) 
such an emergency. Johnson remains i; 
the picture as a member of the new com 
mittee, but the navy is not represented 


But Uncertainty May End 


The rise of Ickes is regarded as omi- 
nous, because of his known hostility to 
private interests in the industry. Coordi 
nation of the power agencies of the go. 
ernment has resulted, however, in one 
faint flicker of optimism in some utility 
circles. It is argued—or hoped—that this 
might mean a final definition of the gov- 
ernment’s power policy, with an end to 
uncertainty. 

Offsetting this is the view that, if the 
new committee proves as antagonistic to 
private utilities as the personnel would 
indicate, investment will be discouraged. 
and the left wing can then argue that 
the government should do the job 

Of the members, Johnson alone is con- 
sidered satisfactory to the industry. Be- 
sides Ickes, the others are: Leland Olds. 
Federal Power Commissioner; Jerome 
Frank, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion chairman; John Carmody, now chief 
of the Federal Works Agency and former 
REA administrator; Harry Slattery. 
present REA administrator; David E 
Lilienthal, TVA director; Paul J. Raver. 


Bonneville administrator. 


Peace Time Needs, Too 


The function of the new group was 
defined by the President, in identical |ct- 
ters to Johnson and Ickes, as follows: 

“The National Power Policy Commit- 
tee shall devote itself to the developmen! 
of a national power policy in the intere=t 
of national defense as well as peace tiny 
needs.” 

Most observers have chalked up tly 
President's action as a victory for th 


New Dealers presaging a potent power 


offensive by the government. 
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The TNEC hears both sides—Paul E. Hadlick, secre- 
tary and counsel of the National Oil Marketers Assn. 
(independent jobbers), fighting for disintegration of the 


Oil Blast Lets Go Before TNEC 


Pipeline operations and rail relations play big 
part in hearing at which independents clash with majors 
and Washington looks for legislative leads. 


WHATEVER ELSE MAY EMERGE from the 
investigation of the oil industry by the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, it proves that a fire started for 
illuminative purposes can get out of 
control and result in general blisters. 
The committee had determined to pro- 
ceed softly. It realized that petroleum 
is a highly combustible subject. Also 
that the nerves of the industry are badly 
frazzled. 

It had seen other industries come out 
of the TNEC ordeal shaken and crying, 
“inquisition”. Moreover oil executives 
were fresh from the strain of the Madi- 
son anti-trust suits and from continuing 
investigations by the U. S. Department 
of Justice into marketing practices. And 
New Dealers were still talking federal 
control. 

To allay misgivings, the TNEC an- 
nounced that the oil inquiry was to be a 
sweetly cooperative study of industry 
problems. The American Petroleum In- 
stitute fell into line. Forty-nine oil com- 
panies labored manfully to fill out the 
complicated TNEC questionnaire cover- 
ing every phase of their operations. J. 
Howard Pew, president of the Sun Oil 
Co., opened for the Institute and the 
integrated companies. 

Presentations and queries began on a 
Chesterfieldian plane. But before many 
days passed the air sizzled with charges 
against the majors. The companies do 
not blame Chairman O'Mahoney for this. 
In such a big and boisterous industry in- 
quiries like that of the TNEC are wide- 
pen invitations to the disgruntled. And 
questions 


complainants were aided by 
from representatives of the Federal Trade 


Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and of Trust Buster Thur- 
man Arnold. These representatives of the 
executive branch refused to keep the in- 
vestigation in the polite channels that 
had been marked out by Congressional 
members of the committee. At one point 
the proceedings became virtually a grand 
jury hearing. 


Rail-Oil Plan Charged 

Eugene L. Orvis, a Jersey City traffic 
attorney specializing in petroleum rates, 
hurled a charge that railroads had of- 
fered major oil companies rate aids and 
track-side lease concessions in return for 
a reduction of truck hauls. He asserted 
that this was a blow at independent re- 
finers and independent marketers. Mr. 
Orvis put into the record a letter written 
in 1935 to major oil companies by J. J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, outlining the pro- 
posal. Mr. Pelley acknowledged the letter 
but denied the plan had ever been put 
into effect; Mr. Orvis declared that it 
had. Lawyers for some of the majors ap- 
peared at the hearings to testify that 
their companies shied away from the 
idea because of anti-trust fears. 

Sen. O’Mahoney and his legislative 
colleagues are said to have felt that here 
was a matter for the Department of Jus- 
tice rather than for a friendly and coop- 
erative investigation. They ran smack 
into opposition from fellow-probers rep- 
resenting the SEC, FTC and the DJ who 
wanted the charges aired. A compromise 
was reached whereby the committee sec- 
retary was required to establish authen- 
ticity of the Pelley letter before resuming 


Harris 4 Bwing 


major oil companies; J. Howard Pew, president of Sun 
Oil Co., speaking for the American Petroleum Institute, 
presenting the case for integration. 


the subject. Just the same this repre 
sented a defeat for the Congressional 
group. 

Reams of testimony before the com- 
mittee can be summed up in the old 
prize ring adage: 

“A good little guy hasn't a chance 
against a good big guy.” 

The inquisitors were reminded that 
the oil industry has grown up within a 
generation from rough-house beginnings 
There was plenty of evidence that the 
majors compete furiously among them- 
selves and with independents. The inde- 
pendents presented the picture of pyg- 
mies being trampled underfoot by 
struggling giants. While the committee, 
viewing the parade of broken bones and 
bloody noses, heard details of what was 
wrong with the industry, it didn’t locate 
any one point where you could put a 
finger and say, “Here’s what is wrong 
with the petroleum business”. Nor have 
they visioned any federal law that would 
set everything right. 


“Just Common Practices” 

While there were plenty of accusations 
of anti-trust 
what-not, these have yet to be proven. 
One independent testified, “The majors 
don’t have agreements; they just have 
common practices”. Another witness said 
that prices weren't fixed collusively but 
that the general practice was to accept 
the quotation of the biggest company in 
the particular field. Thus in retail gaso 
line pricing the pace was made by the 
biggest brand in a given territory. Com 
petitors usually fall into step 

One group thinks it has the answer 
It demands that the majors (the big 
integrated companies having their own 


violation, conspiracy and 


oil wells, refineries, pipelines, tankers, 
marketing organizations) be broken up 
into their component activities. Leader 


secre 


of this school is Paul E. Hadlick, 
tary of the National Oil Marketers Asso 
ciation, an organization of independent 


jobbers (BW—Aug 137 ps2 It was 
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largely through Mr. Hadlick’s efforts 
that the Madison anti-trust cases were 
brought to trial and he instigated bills 
now before Congress demanding disin- 
tegration of the big timers. 

Mr. Hadlick, and other independent 
spokesmen, charged that the majors can 
afford to sell gasoline at little or no 
profit because of the profits they make 
on their crude production, refining and 
especially their pipelines; that these 
profits are used to “subsidize” the sale 
of products at prices so low that the 
little independent (drawing his profit 
from sales alone) cannot exist. To back 
these charges, figures on pipeline profits 
were put into the record. 

It was shown by Interstate Commerce 
Commission records that 15 major com- 
panies with %289,652,000 invested in 
pipelines received 28.4% of income on a 
depreciated basis from those properties in 
1938. (Non-majors with $23,144,000 in- 
vested made 9.4%.) TNEC members 
tried to find out how much of this the 
majors used to make up for marketing 
losses. They wondered whether rates on 
the pipelines were too high and specu- 
lated on what would happen in the in- 
dustry if pipelines were divorced from 
other functions. 


Hard to Divorce Lines 


Defenders of the majors didn’t argue 
about the size of pipeline returns. They 
pointed out that rates are controlled by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and that this is the agency to determine 
if they should be reduced. There is no 
major monopoly here since independent 
companies can send their product through 
such carriers. The point was made that 
the pipelines (quoting a famous state- 
ment by Walter M. W. Splawn, who 
is now a member of the Commission) 


are “plant facilities in an integrated in- 
dustry.” 

Mr. Pew noted the difficulty of pipe- 
line divorcement. He said that, even with 
the aid of Congress, independent capital 
could not be attracted to pipeline devel- 
opment. He explained that these lines 
can only be operated profitably on an 
assured supply of crude at one end and 
an assured market for it at the other. 
An integrated company, with its own 
crude production and refineries, was in 
his opinion the sole answer. 


Grievances Against Majors 

In the many other complaints against 
the majors and their methods these were 
repeated most often in the hearing before 
the committee: 

(1) That railroads, kow-towing to 
the huge short-haul tonnage shipped by 
the majors, keep high the long-haul rates 
(most useful to independent refiners) , 
thereby giving the big fellows an unjust 
advantage through their low-cost pipe- 
lines and water carriers. 

(2) That proration, in the guise of 
conservation, has reduced crude produc- 
tion, thereby cutting the income of small 
well owners and enabling the majors to 
manipulate output. 

(3) That proration also is used by 
state authorities as an unjustifiable lever 
for prices. 

(4) That majors are progressively 
eliminating the retail gasoline station 
handling independent brands (the 
“divided station”) and tying up retail 
outlets with exclusive contracts. 

(5) That threats and allurements are 
used to persuade retailers to sign exclu- 
sive contracts; among the persuaders 
named are beauty treatments for “gas” 
stations, paved driveways, low rentals, a 
one-half cent per gallon gasoline price 


MAJOR COMPANIES’ STAKE IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 
Branch of Industry Percent Controlled by 20 Major Companies 
tt] 40 60 80 100 
TOTAL INVESTMENT 66.7 
PRODUCING WELLS 23.7 
CRUDE OlL PRODUCTION $2.5 
CRUDE OIL GATHERING PIPE LINE MILEAGE 57.4 
CRUDE TRUNK PIPE LINE MILEAGE 89.0 
CRUDE Ol PIPE LINE MILEAGE 72.0 
INVESTMENT IN PIPE LINES 77.4 
PIPE LINE OPERATING INCOME 86.4 
DEADWEIGHT TONNAGE OF TANKERS 87.2 
STOCKS OF REFINABLE CRUDE Ol 96.5} 
DAILY CRUDE OlL CAPACITY 75.6 
DAILY CRACKING CAPACITY 85.2 
CRUDE Oll RUNS TO STILLS 82.6 
PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE 83.8 
STOCKS OF FINISHED GASOLINE 90.0 
STOCKS OF LUBRICANTS 93.0 
SIX SELECTED STOCKS FIGURES 94.2 
GASOLINE PIPE LINE MILEAGE 96.1 
DOMESTIC SALES OF GASOLINE 80.0 
Dote Temporary National Economic Committee © BUSINESS WEEK 
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OIL'S UPS AND DOWNS 


A comparison of the earnings of 
the oil industry with all industry 
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Dote, Standord Statistics Co © BUSINESS WEEK 


concession which is refused to divided 
dealers. 

Witnesses for the majors denied some 
of these charges, others they admit as 
having been forced on them by competi 
tion, still others were said to benefit the 
public. 

Majors have extended their crude oil 
reserves, but it was claimed that explora- 
tions and discoveries have helped remove 
the fear of exhausted supplies. Proration 
by ending waste has, according to one 
witness, saved for the nation 2,000,000.- 
000 bbls. of oil in the East Texas field 
alone. 


Stress Consumers’ Savings 


Here was a recurring note in the testi 
mony—that the situation may be pret!) 
tough on some independents but that the 
consumer has been benefited. High-cost 
research has increased not only the dis 
covery of pools and the recovery from 
wells, but the gasoline recovery from each 
barrel of crude. It was estimated by a 
Petroleum Institute witness that the in 
dustry saved consumers (in lowere:! 
prices for its products) %800,000,000 in 
1987 as compared to 1928. In addition 
there was prideful pointing to the high 
wages and satisfied state of oil compan) 
workers. 

Majors naturally are wondering 
whether the final decision will be that 
small competitors must be saved at any 
cost and they are worried over the pros- 
pect of federal legislation. Their concern 
over the TNEC probe was heightened 
Monday by a revival of the Madison 
anti-trust headache. The government was 
granted a review by the U. S. Supreme 
Court of its price-fixing case against 
Mid-Continent companies and _ individ- 
uals. Defendants were convicted but a 
circuit court granted a new trial. The 
“liberalized” Supreme Court will now 
pass on the matter. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


HOW ,TO LOSE YOUR SHIRT 


When a friend asks you to go on his bond, be wise and 
say “No!” Too many men have yielded to the desire to 
be a good fellow, against their better judgment—and 
lost their shirts. 

The financial liability involved in signing a bond is 
too grave a risk for any individual to take. It requires 
the exercise of safeguards developed through the years 


by institutions whose business is surety bonding. Only 


THE 


they are fitted—by experience, judgment and facilities 
for investigation—to undertake the job. 

The Maryland issues judicial bonds for executors, 
administrators, guardians, trustees and receivers... and, 
in addition, all the forms required in court proceedings. 

It is better for you, and for the friend who seeks your 
help, to let an insurance company underwrite such busi- 


ness risks. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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Ohio Pension Battl: 


Farmers and business». 
waging rapid-fire campaign to 
down Bigelow land tax plan. 


A Fast CAMPAIGN by Ohio busines. 
and farmers, with much help fron 
fessional people, may prevent pa 
of the first fantastic pension plan it 
has been given a serious chance j 
state. It is also the first plan 
pension peddlers to disturb the E» 

On Nov. 7 Ohio voters are to a t 
or reject two amendments to their 
stitution, one to “guarantee” incomes of 
$50 a month to all persons over 60 \ \\o 
are “retired from gainful occupatio 
wage earners” (or $80 to each ma 
couple), the other to make it far « 
to submit future amendments or 
under the initiative and referendun 

Both amendments were written 
Rev. Herbert Bigelow of Cincinnati, } 
a Henry Georgist, and recently defeated 
for re-election to Congress. “Money e 
manure, is only good when it is spread 
around,” says Bigelow. 


Business Mobilizes Its Forces 
Farmers of Ohio, through the Farm 


| Bureau, were first to oppose the amen: 


STANDARD ADDING MACHINE 


PRICED TO SERVE EVERY BUSINESS 


Here is the NEW Adding Machine thousands 
have been waiting for — the result of 21 years’ 
Victor experience. A Full-Duty Standard Adding 
Machine, weighing less than 10 pounds, requir- 
ing no more desk room than your telephone. Sur- 
prisingly noiseless; feather-touch in operation; 
yet performs every duty of larger, costlier 
machines. Suited to any business, large or 
small; ideal for small stores, auditors, profes- 
sional offices, or home work. 


New Features—New Conveniences 


for fast accurate accounting at new low costs 
are now available for every office. Mail the 
coupon at once for full details. 

Also get our new lower prices on improved 


Victor SOO Line — the larger, famous 
Victors now used everywhere. 


VICTOR ELECTRICS — $114.50 AND UP 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Adding Machine Specialists Since 1918 


3900 N. ROCKWELL ST. « DEPT. B-10, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I Send me, without obligation, full details on VICTOR ADDING MACHINES. | 
/ 


wee aes The name of my favorite office equipment dealer is given below. 


| 


ments actively. Business was a little late 
in mobilizing, largely because of Big 
elow’s own delay in getting enough siy 
natures to his petitions. Then business 
men formed the Ohio Emergency Com 
mittee in Columbus, aroused chambers 
of commerce to form city committees, 
got statistics together, and set up pub 
licity. and speakers’ bureaus. ful 
blown campaign has been in motion for 
a month. 

Unexpected help to the Emergency 
Committee came from the Ohio organ 
ization of Townsend Clubs. Even Dr 
Francis E. Townsend put in a_ word 
against the Bigelow scheme. 

Veterans’ and women voters’ groups 
joined the business men. Cleveland's 
committee includes the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


Taxing for Income-Guarantee 


Under the Bigelow bounty plan, the 
money is to be raised by special taxes 
of 2% on all land worth more than 
$20,000 an acre, and of 25% on the 
income taxes paid to the federal govern 
ment. Because of the nature of the guar 
antee and its first mortgage on all reve 
nues, other taxes may have to be found, 
unless, as the Emergency Committee now 
insists, the Ohio definition of “land” in- 
cludes its improvements, thus forcing 
the special tax upon all home owners. 

Estimates of the cost of the plan run 
all the way from Bigelow’s $60,000,000 
to a jackpot of $382,000,000. 

Bigelow’s support comes chiefly from 
committees he has formed around the 
state, from city centrals of the A.F.L., 
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Obie organization of the C.1.0. and 
b-aternal Order of Eagles 


If the voltage of the respective cam- 
paign> forecasts the result, Bigelow will 


ave no chance. But his appeals to an 


ol ted 600,000 persons in Ohio who | 


er 60 and have little income, and to 
500,000 who are on relief of one 
form or another, not to mention the 


+ persons who have anything to lose. 
The passage of the second Bigelow 
amendment might be an even greater 


the-wealth people, have alarmed | 


calamity. Because only municipal officers 


are to be elected this fall, a light vote 
might carry Bigelow to victory. Then 


long litigation would follow, including an | 


appeal to the federal constitution. 


New Union Air Depot 


Airlines unite to build pas- 
senger terminal on site near 
Grand Central station. 


Berore the first World War, lobster 
shells cracked and champagne foamed in 
the rococo dining rooms of New York’s 
Belmont Hotel. But hard times came, 
the Belmont closed and the building was 
torn down to avoid taxes. Its site on 
Park Ave., just across 42nd St. from the 
Grand Central railroad station, in a rank 
growth of mid-town skyscrapers, has 
heen boarded and begging for vears. The 
corner now gets a fitting tenant. 

It is to be occupied by a union pas- 
senger airlines ticket office. Work on the 
building will begin in a few weeks. 
Sponsors of the project claim it to be the 
first of its type in the world. Also revo- 
lutionary is the fact that competing air- 
lines will inhabit the one building in a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness. Companies 
to be represented in the terminal are 
Eastern Air Lines, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, American Airlines, United 
Air Lines, Pan American Airways. 

The location is a natural. Grand Cen- 
tral makes it a passenger focus. It will 
afford a handy jumping-off place for 
buses to and from the new North Beach 
airport (BW—Oct?’39,p18) . 

\ 60 by 150 ft. waiting room will con- 
tain ticket offices, information desks and 
other services. There will be direct egress 
to the coach concourse. After discharg- 
ing passengers, coaches will be lowered, 
turned and raised to the waiting room 
level for trips back to the air fields. 
Upper floors of the 5-story building will 
be used for working offices of the air lines. 

The project was sponsored by Floyd 
deL. Brown, president of Bethlehem 
Engineering Corp. Mr. Brown is credited 

th convincing the air lines that their 
scattered ticket offices ought to be con- 
solidated in a building worthy of the de- 
clopment in air travel. Bethlehem Engi- 
neering will put up the terminal. The 
property is leased from the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. 
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HE great airliners of today of tre- 

mendous carrying capacity are a tribute 
to the genius of the aviation engineer and 
manufacturer. Combining extraordinary 
strength with light weight, the stampings 
used in modern aircraft are usually of 
stainless steel and high strength aluminum 
alloys. In stamping, the low ductility of 
such metals presents a problem that 
has taxed the ordinary form of stamping 
equipment. e The Chambersburg CECO. 
STAMP has been designed to pro- 
duce such stampings with fewer 
blows and with greater truc-to- 
die accuracy. e CECOSTAMPS 
are being used by most of the 
world’s leading airplane 
builders. Industries 
with similar problems 
should investigate the 
CECOSTAMP. 


FOR DROP STAMPING £19975 LIGHT-WEIGHT, HIGH- STRENGTH SHEET METAL P 


TYPICAL AIRPLANE STAMPINGS PRODUCED ON CECOSTAMP 


CECOSTAMPS PNEUMATIC FORGING HAMMER 
STEAM DROP HAMMERS ¢ BOARD DROP HAMMER 


Bulletin 275B will be mailed on reque 
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Lumbermen Seek War Business 


Industry looks abroad as home-inspired buying 
spurt tapers off, but prospects for orders remain in 


doubt. British-Russian deal will be a factor. 


Like MANY ANOTHER, the lumber indus- 
try this week was looking for war busi- 
ness and finding it scarce. In fact, the 
flurry in buying that took place last 
month came not from foreign countries, 
but from domestic dealers who, with 
scanty stocks on hand and sharply in- 
creased demand, feared higher prices. 

No matter what the source, this flood 
of orders was distinctly encouraging to 
an industry whose product has been feel- 
ing the competition of substitute mate- 
rials. Last month saw price increases (per 
thousand feet) ranging from $1 to $2 on 
Ponderosa pine to $6 on eastern Cana- 
dian spruce. Production spurted 6% 
above last year’s corresponding total; 
shipments and orders, 20° and 64% re- 
spectively. New orders in the third week 
of the month hit the highest levels of 
recent years, and at the end of the month 
unfilled softwood orders, at 1,020,000,000 
feet, were double those of a year ago. 

But the first week of October saw the 
buying spurt taper off. New orders de- 
clined 17%; shipments 15°%; production 
5%. Then the industry began thinking 
about the prospects for war business. 

One might determine these prospects 
by flipping a coin. Admittedly, lumber is 
an important war commodity, useful in 
building barracks and trenches, and in 
propping up mines. But consider Eng- 
land, our best foreign customer. 

True, England has her lumber sup- 
plies from the Baltic cut off. But last 
week, she concluded a lumber for tin and 
rubber barter deal with Russia, the lat- 


ter supplying the lumber. This week, she 
was reported still dickering with our gov- 
ernment over the purchase of a part of 
the half-billion feet of lumber felled in 
New England by the hurricane a year 
ago. And Canada, which in recent years 
has grown in world lumber production, 
will certainly be a factor in supplying 
England’s war-time needs. 

Thus the prospects for war lumber re- 
main to be seen. During the last war, 
lumber prices didn’t get started until 
1916; then they skyrocketed all the way 
through 1920, and reacted severely in 
1921. Similarly, lumber exports didn’t 
reach their peak until 1920. And for 
lumber exports to equal their all-time 
1929 high, they would have to increase 
2,434,000,000 board feet above their first 
seven months’ shipments. 


Production Higher This Year 


Most industries trace their peak pro- 
duction years back to 1929; that of the 
lumber industry extends back two dec- 
ades earlier, to 1909, when 44 billion feet 
of lumber were produced. It almost re- 
gained that peak in the early 1920's, but 
in the last decade, production has ranged 
from as high as 37 billion feet to as low as 
10 billion, with last year’s production 19,- 
$16,000,000 feet, and production this year 
running 17% better (through Septem- 
ber 30). Unlike most other industries, 


the majority of companies are privately 
owned; only a few have securities in the 
hands of the public. And the 1930's have 
seen lean pickings for the industry. 


Sovfoto 


Russia swaps her lumber for British rubber and tin. 
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The buying spurt last month w: 
doubtedly home-inspired. Railroad 


chases (which included the buyiy <5 
wooden ties and box cars) were t!} 

gest in many months. Residentia! 
industrial construction activity 
sizable gains over last year. An} 
seemed to many in the industry ©, 


the course of domestic building acti, \y. 
far more than foreign business, y | 
determine the industry’s outlook for 
balance of the year. 


Insurance Debate 


Life company executives sre 
devoting time and money to coun- 
sel against insurance counselors, 


A sHorT TIME AGO policyholders in ‘he 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. received the customary semi-ann ial 
report on operations—and it called at! 
tion at some length to a problem. This 
problem it defined as an attack “by se'f- 
appointed counselors and advisers.” 
The Massachusetts Mutual’s « 
ments on the problem, and its warning 
“against any attempts which may be 
made to sabotage your life insurance 
policies” served to highlight a fight 
which has been occupying an increasing 
amount of life insurance executives’ 
time, a lot of expensive radio hours, and 
reams of testimony before the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee. 
Prominently posted on one side is 
vociferous Morris Siegel, who has pre- 
sented recorded broadcasts on as heavy 
a schedule as 117 times a week (860,000 
last year) in the New York, Boston, and 
Washington areas. Arrayed with him are 
70 to 100 fellow counselors. On the other 
side are many of the big insurance com- 
panies led by the three largest of those 
selling industrial life insurance—Metro- 
politan, Prudential, and John Hancock. 
On the air, too, is the Metropolitan, rep- 
resented by the voice of Edwin C. Hill. 


Some Random Sentences 

The life insurance companies have 
been burned up by Mr. Siegel’s broad- 
casts. Witness Leroy A. Lincoln, Metro 
politan’s president, who read several ex- 
cerpts from them into the TNEC’s rec- 
ords, including the following sentences 
picked at random: 

“To the average agent the policy- 
holder is only a means to an end, some- 
one to be held in contempt and to be 
insulted whenever necessary .. . I have 
often told people who come to my office 
that I wouldn’t believe the average agent 
if he swore an oath on the Bible 
Most agents know so little about the 
thing they sell that it is criminal to let 
them sell life insurance at any time . . .” 

The life insurance counselor is not 
new. In relation to all insurance written, 
his business is insignificant. He is usually 
an ex-agent—resigned or fired—of the in- 
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your advertising budget overlooks one 
simple fact, you pay an automatic penalty. 
The fact?. .. Over forty cents of every dollar 
being spent at retail comes from country 
pockets and isn’t reached at all effectively by 
big city advertising efforts. 
The penalty?...Less profit per dollar spent, 
automatic result of piling too many of your 


dollars in the city markets. 


For, a selling dollar does you the most good 
when it reaches the most possible good pros- 
pects .. . when it works in the cream of your 
market, not below cream line. 


wt 


LING 


You haven’t made the most of this nation 
as a market until you've got the cream all the 
way across its top. 

You get the biggest pay-off when you put 
the best of country buying with the best of 
city buying ... and no other way. 

So advertise in Country Gentleman... 
before you do much of anything else. Its 2 
million families are the cream of agriculture’s 
buyers. 

And its influence upon them is so great 
that no idea backed by its pages has ever 
failed to get action! 


GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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The Boss wrote this book 
... for other Bosses to read 


And that’s why it’s such practical, straight-from-the-shoulder stuff, 
and vet so interesting. Why it clears away the misconceptions that have 
long existed about the important business function of name and data 
writing. It's written to addressing machine owners in an earnest effort 
to set them right on some things they've taken no occasion to dig into 
but have accepted at face value. 


But don't ask for this book unless you can bring to it an open and 
investigative mind. Then, it will refresh your intelligence, just as any 
talk would with any man who opens up his heart about an interesting 
business that has been his every thought for a lifetime. 


“All of which will get you what?’’ if you send for the book. Simply 
this: You will have up-to-the-minute information on an important phase 
of your business procedure and be in a knowing position to do the right 
thing by your requirements, your office help and your budget, when you 
are ready to modernize your addressing equipment. 


This book will be mailed only if requested on your business letterhead 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
151-B Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 
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surance companies. But the pres: 
velopment of his business is an ou! 
of the depression, the period when 
wanted to raise money on their p 
and to reduce the premiums thx 

to pay for coverage. 

According to Mr. Siegel, 95% « 
people who come to him hold the 
payment industrial insurance larg: 
exclusively. He describes his met! 
one of converting 
policies into ordinary life, into pa 


operation as 


policies, and into extended-term—ay 
collecting for the insured whatever . 

surrender values are thus 
able. He bases his fees on the an 
and the 
paid: he deplores the fact 

levy a 
money they get for the insured. 


made ava 
of insurance carried pre 
that ist 


counselors percentage of thy 


Aggressive Statement of Case 


Attacks of the 
on the operations of the counselors ar 
epitomized in the title of a leaflet put 
out by the Metropolitan over Mr. Lin- 
coln’s signature: “The Best Advice 
About Life Insurance Is Free!” The com 
panies urge the policyholder to consult 
his agent or the branch or home office 
They emphasize that no counselor can 


insurance companies 


get the insured any cash on his policies 
that himself from the 
company writing the policies—that there 
is no way of getting anything excepting 
that which is expressly due him under 
the contract. And they contend that the 
effected by 
the result of switching the in- 
sured into term policies. 

Small policyholders, say the compa 
nies, don’t realize that term insurance is 
but that the rate goes up 
every time it is renewed until, late in 
life, those insured find the cost unbea: 
able. They don’t realize that straigh! 
life, on the other hand, has the payments 
average so that the premiums in earl) 


4} 


he can’t obtain 


“savings counselors — ar 


largely 


cheap now 


years and in late years are always 
same—despite the fact that probability 
of death is much higher in later years 
And they don’t understand that term 
insurance accumulates no cash-surrender 
value. In short, say the companies, thie 
don’t know that term insurance is va! 
able only in certain limited ci: 
cumstances. 


very 


Place Hope in Education 


To resent the counselor is one thing 
but to do anything about him is quit: 
another, the insurance companies hav 
found. Time when the big ones 
would remit to the counselor his fee © 
authority signed by the policyholder 
but they've cut that out just to mak 
the counselor's life more difficult. Som 
won't even answer letters from counse! 
ors. By and large, however, they ar 
concentrating on offse 
what they regard as sabotaging of thei 
agents, their policies, and the best inte: 
ests of the policyholders. 
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“T've never believed in taking unneces- 
sary chances. But one day I met an in- 
surance man who convinced me I was 
gambling every day—with every likeli- 
hood of losing, and no chance at all 
of winning. 

“He showed me that in spite of 
various insurance policies I'd ‘taken out,’ 
I was still exposed to serious losses. 


"He Opened My Eyes”’ 


“For example: my house wasn’t in- 
sured against windstorm or explosion 
damage — either of which might have 
cost me as much as a fire. I'd carried 
the same amount of insurance on the 
contents of my home for years. But 


my personal belongings had changed, 
and I found that my coverage had be- 
come entirely inadequate. 

Furthermore, no one had ever told 
me about Rent Insurance. 


"I Got Sound Advice” 


“That insurance man took me out of 


this one-sided gambling game by mak- 
ing an intelligent analysis of my needs. 
It wasn't a question of buying a lot 
more insurance—but of planning it to 
guard against possible big losses.” 


Just Cali Western Union 


You too should learn more about this 
smart NEW way of buying insurance. 


Just call Western Union (in Canada, 


call Canadian National Telegraphs) and 
ask for the name of the nearest Hart- 
ford representative. Or get in touch 
with your own insurance broker 


@ This ss called the NEW way because it : 
most buyers of insurance. But as a method « 
an insurance program to the buyer's need 
long been practised by agents of the Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


—and the HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY write practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Get Your Own Gas 


In Tonawanda, N. Y., a gas-station 
operator has set up a test self-service 
station, where customers drop coins 
into slots in a gas pump, pour their 


own gas. The advantages are that 


TO OPERATE PUMPS | 
1 Turn pointerfully to A 
2 Insert coimin proper slot 
| 3 Turn pointer fully to B 
4 Place nozzle in tank 
ane press trigger to debve: yes 
“NOTE. 


- CAUTION: 
DO NOT SMOKE 


OR LIGHT MATCHES 
WHEN NEAR THE PUMPS 


Soibelman 
gas is available whether the station 


is open or not, and there’s no waiting 
for service from a busy attendant. 
Only excuse for an attendant here 
is to make change. 


RKETING 


ADVERTISING 


MERCHANDISING 


SELLING 


Gas Industry Plans Campaign 


Encouraged by “CP” range sales, gas appliance 
manufacturers raise war fund for sharper competition 
with electricity all along the line. 


Spurrep by the sales success of the elec- 
trical appliance industry since the begin- 
ning of 1939 
major gas appliance manufacturers got 
together last week to plan a coordinated 
national advertising campaign for 1940, 
backed by the American Gas Association 
and the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers. 

Progressive manufacturers feel that 
the answer to the problem of the gas 
appliance industry is installment selling, 
bringing all equipment—particularly 
ranges—within reach of the lower-income 
brackets by establishing financing terms, 
and bigger and better promotion. They 
point to such the $1,500,000 
spent on national magazine advertising 
and the $892,000 spent on radio by Gen- 
eral Electric in 1988 and look forward 
hopefully to getting results from AGA’s 
three-year million-and-a-half advertising 
campaign, tied up with the promotion 
by AGAEM and independent manufac- 
dealers, 


sums as 


turers and 


Prize package of the gas appliance 


men and answer to the electrical manu- 
facturers’ Modern Kitchen Bureau is the 
Certified Performance Range, with its 
22 selling points. With all other gas 
appliances lagging behind electric in the 
*39 comeback, shipments of gas ranges 
for the first eight months of 1939 are 
34.8% ahead of the same period for 
1938, while electric range shipments 
show an increase of only 18.8%. 


Over a Million in Promotion 


The Certified Performance program 
has gone over so well in °39 that in 1940 
AGA plans to put all its eggs in one 
basket, throwing $460,000 into national 
advertising behind the CP range. To this 
will be added $110,000 from AGAEM, 
which, with appropriations by individual 
manufacturers, dealers and utility com- 
panies, is expected to make a total of 
over a million in CP promotion alone. 

Gas appliance manufacturers point out 
that, in spite of the “subsidies” to elec- 
tricity coming from the activities of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
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the Tennessee Valley Administra‘ 
ratio of gas to electric ranges has 
from 3.5 to 1 in 1937 and 3.7 
19388 to 3.98 to 1 for the firs 
months of 1939. Credit for th 
claim, goes to the CP range, 
least of whose points is that deal 
that by “selling off” the Certifi 
formance label they can_ incre: 
sales of other gas ranges. (Inci: 
they say that the saleability « 
range has given them a new brea 
utility salesmen who handle bot 
trical and gas appliances.) Bigge- 
of the manufacturers is the repla 
market. They estimate that out . 
000,000 gas-served homes in the | 
States, 8,000,000 are stocked wit! 
lete equipment. Following their a- 
tion that 80% of all electric rang: 
are made beyond the gas mains 
hope to supply these homes with 
ern gas ranges, using the CP lal, 
their talking point. 


Label May Work for Others 


Other gas appliances are not doing 
well in comparison with the electric: 
units, though shipments in every 
are well ahead of last year’s low 
water heaters show only a 27% increas 
over last year, while electric water } 
ers are 45% ahead. Seeing what the CP 
label has done for ranges, however, other 
gas appliance manufacturers may initiate 
a similar program in the near future 
Such a movement is already afoot among 
some of the independent washing-ma- 
chine companies. 

Although refrigeration leads the boom 
in the electric industry with shipments 
55% ahead of ’38 at the end of August, 
Servel’s Electrolux gas refrigerator is not 
taking a back seat and expects to end 
39 with 220,000 shipments as compared 
with approximately 185,000 sales last 
year. 

What will happen in other lines will 
depend pretty much on whether manu- 
facturers can streamline selling-methods 
and promotion to meet electricity’s com 
petition. Such utility men as E. F. Jeffe 
of New York’s Consolidated Edison look 
to what might be considered a cart- 
before-the-horse policy, feeling that mod- 
ernization and promotion of gas appli- 
ances will have to precede extension of 
the gas mains, 


Chicago’s 13¢ Milk 
Distributors get a_ break, 


but volume future is uncertain if 
farm price goes up again. 


CHICAGO HOUSEWIVES were not yet rec 
ciled to the l¢ a qt. rise in milk prices 
that followed a federal marketing order 
(BW—Sep16°39,p43) when they got an- 
other 1l¢ price jump on Columbus Da 
Milk now retails at 13¢ a qt. on the do« 
step, lle or two for 2l¢ over the counte 
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Borden Case Review 
Turis week the Supreme Court did 
expected (BW—Jul22'39,p28), 
agreeing to review the govern- 
nt’s anti-trust action against 
Rorden Co. and other milk pro- 
ers and distributors in the Chi- 
wo area. Federal Judge Charles 
£. Woodward ruled in July that 
e Sherman Anti-Trust Law no 
longer governs the milk industry, 
the ground that the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act 
as removed the marketing of agri- 
cultural products “from the sphere 
of trade and barter in a free agency 
to a status of dependency and obe- 
dience to the supreme, exclusive, 
and plenary control of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture.” The decision 
upset other prosecution plans of 
the Department of Justice. 
Having got review, government 
lawyers are now betting that the 
high court will make mincemeat of 
the Woodward decision. They say 
it imputes far more authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture than 
the Supreme Court’s own decisions 
sustaining the federal regulation of 
interstate commerce in milk and 
other commodities. Final decision 
will strongly influence the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s contemplated 
prosecutions in other lines. 


Distributors, whose bankrolls have been 
taking a beating from below-cost selling 
since last April, have relaxed to enjoy 
while they may a price that should boost 
them across the break-even line if vol- 
ume holds up. 

What happened to milk prices is a 
reflex of general commodity markets. 
Chicago milkshed farmers get 70¢ per 
ewt. above the condensary price, which 
in turn is computed from the price of 
butter and cheese. Butter and cheese 
jumped on the war news, putting the 
condensary price up so that farmers now 
get about 4¢ more for a quart of fluid 
milk than when price control became 
effective on Sept. 1. 


Housewives Ask a Question 


Dealers point to an increase of approxi- 
mately 14¢ per qt. of raw milk since July, 
when they were already losing money. 
They say 2¢ extra on the retail price is 
a very moderate boost. Housewives and 
ministration critics point only to the 
increase in the condensary price since 
federal control, and ask how that can 

stify the new retail price. 

lhe Pure Milk Association, powerful 

m cooperative, has indicated it will 

the Chicago milk administrator to 
rease the fluid milk differential tem- 
arily because pastures are abnormally 
and milk supplies accordingly short. 


Whatever increase in the farm price may 
result, the distributors will probably 
cover by a corresponding raise in the 
retail price. But if volume falls even a 
little in consequence, they may find 
themselves back in red ink from which 
they are now only narrowly separated. 

Meanwhile, Chicago distributors are 
behind the eightball with the Department 
of Agriculture. Relief authorities have 
been planning to supply milk to relief 
clients at 5¢ home-delivered, 4¢ in the 
store. This was to result from farmers’ 
accepting a lower price for relief milk, 
from a hope that labor will pitch in part 
of its compensation, and from an expec- 
tation that distributors will handle the 
milk under cost to spread the overhead of 
plants and wagons now operating below 
economical capacity. Total volume will 
run above 200,000 qts. a day. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
money available to make up to distrib- 
utors costs above the relief retail prices. 
Last week bids from all Chicago distrib- 
utors for the added amount to defray 
their costs of handling were opened. 
They were promptly rejected, with acri- 
monious mention of the generally high 
level of bids. The dealers won't divulge 
their bids lest they give aid and comfort 
to competitors, but merely say they bid 
below their actual cost figures. It was 
understood that government men had 
their sights on 7¢ overall cost for home- 
delivered relief milk to sell at 5¢. 
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Iowa Plan Defended 


Argument for the dealers is 
summed up by oil executive 
opposing company station trend, 


Horrest tropic of discussion in petroleum 
circles remains whether or not the lowa 
Plan of dealer marketing, now practically 
nationwide, will be shaken by some major 
company taking back its leases and put 
ting salaried managers in its service 
stations. Every major company disclaims 
any such intention, for the obvious rea 
son that its dealers in stations belonging 
to independent landlords would hustle to 
get in another brand of pumps before the 
first shot fired (BW—Aug12'39, 
p27). 

But a good many major marketing 
executives will tell a friend, after lock 
ing the door and plugging the keyhole, 
that they are all ready to jump the 
instant the shooting starts. Unquestion- 
ably the trend is in the direction of 
resuming direct company operation. 

At the same time there are industry 
leaders who sincerely prefer dealer mar- 


was 


keting, with its admitted weaknesses, to 
anything they can see in taking back 
their own stations. Recently the head 
of an outstanding company summed up 
this side of the argument, off the record, 
as his management policy. He pointed 
out that there has been more talk about 


Ryerson Has Thousands of Tons 
In Stock for Immediate Shipment 


Especially now, when steel deliveries are somewhat uncertain, it 
is good to know that Ryerson has large and diversified stocks of 
certified steel on hand for quick shipment. 

Thousands of manufacturers in every line are daily drawing on 
these stocks to meet current requirements. Ryerson immediate ware- 
house shipment forms cheap insurance for the protection of your 


production schedules. 


Check up and play safe on your steel requirements. Ten large 
Ryerson plants, carrying more than 10,000 kinds, shapes, and sizes of 
steel and allied products, stand ready to meet both your regular and 
emergency needs—and you will get Ryerson certified quality at no 
extra cost. If you do not have the current Ryerson Stock List, we shall 


he glad to send a copy. 
_ Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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Marketing 


abandonment of the Towa Plan than 
there has been action. He asserted that, 
instead of discontinuing lessee operation 
as current leases expire, his company is 
renewing them—and they are non-can- 
cellable. He went on to say: 

“We are not very much in sympathy 
with the criticisms that have been lev- 
eled at lessee operation. Even if we con- 
cede that lessees may have been unduly 
sensitive to the competitive price factor, 
and thus contributed to the downward 
spiral of retail prices, why shouldn’t we 
consider that they are entitled to a little 
time in which to learn how to hold their 
fire? Some lessees prove to be failures as 
individual business men. But each year 
we see more and more of our stations in 
the hands of more capable men. 


Improve As They Gain Experience 


“It is our studied conclusion that, 
without resorting to price chiseling, 
lessees as a group produce better volume 
results. Their attitude toward us and 
their spirit of cooperation with our mer- 
chandising activities have steadily im- 
proved as they have had a chance to 
gain experience in management. We 
think that those companies which are 
doing the wailing about lessee operation 
don’t know as much as they might know 
about how the supplying company can 
contribute to the success of that type of 
management by persuasion and effective 
promotion. They can go back to the old 
method if they want to, but we prefer 
to continue along present lines.” 


New Billboard Attack 


Wide campaign is mapped 
by Pennsylvania Roadside Coun- 
cil in an effort to sway advertisers. 


Tue Pennsytvania Roadside Council, a 
civic improvement organization claim- 
ing an affiliated membership of approxi- 
mately 800,000, is starting a two-year 
drive for a state law prohibiting rural 
billboards. Plans call for printing of 
1,000,000 envelopes showing a “before 
and after” roadside scene, and the slogan, 
“I favor products not advertised on bill- 
boards.” Club women are to sell the 
envelopes for one cent each. 

Council techniques for the campaign 
also include: (1) publicizing “white” 
and “blot of the month” lists; (2) en- 
couraging patronage of advertisers, par- 
ticularly oil companies, who see things 
the way the Council does; (3) using 
speakers and lantern slides; (4) check- 
ing violations; (5) enlisting cooperation 
of auto clubs and business groups. The 
Council claims 24 out of 50 advertisers 
approached have agreed to play ball. 

Recent anti-billboard publicity in 
Philadelphia drew strong labor protest. 
If this recurs, the Council will assert that 
regulation now is better than an even- 
tual demand for prohibition. 
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Audimeter 


NON. TELEPHONE HOMES LISTEN MORE 
Per Cont Or@erence Hours | rstened Per Day 
Non Telephone versa rlephone Homes 


Current issue or The Nielsen Re- 
searcher, house organ of A. C. Niel- 
sen Co., lets out the first published 
findings of the company’s experi- 
mental surveys with its Audimeters 
(BW—Aug19°39,p26), mechanical 
gadgets which are placed in radios 
in sample homes to record radio 
tuning. Commenting on these find- 
ings, H. L. Rusch, Nielsen vice- 
president, plays up the difference in 
the amount of listening in tele- 
phone and non-telephone homes. 
As shown in the chart above, aver- 
age figures over a period of months 
indicate that non-telephone homes 
listen an average of 44% more 
than do telephone homes. This in- 
crease varies all the way from 
about 19% on Sundays to an aver- 
age of 45% for the five weekdays 
and a high of 65% on Saturday. 
The chart below shows that lis- 
teners don’t often turn on the radio 
and let it blare for hours regardless 
of station or program, as some crit- 
ics have suggested. Audimeters 
show that 56% of the time pecple 
listen for no more than 15 minutes 
without switching. Average of all 
listening periods is only 28 minutes. 
Nielsen’s plans for offering the 
Audimeter service to sponsors of 
radio programs are about complete. 
For more than a year, 200 of the 
recorders have been in sample 
homes in the Middle West. Al- 
though the sample is small, the 
company says the consistency of 
results is such that the national 
sample may not need to be as large 
as was originally thought. How 
large it will be depends upon the 
kind of detailed data clients want. 


HOW OFTEN IS THE RADIO DIAL SETTING CHANGED? 
Listening Penods of Drferent Durations 
in Per Cent of Total Periods 
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Boxmakers’ Dilem», 


Paperboard industry, | ..,. 
ing reaction to current boom, 
hopes customers will calm dy wy. 


PAPERBOARD AND BOXMAKERS antic), 
an excellent autumn without a war | 
Now the industry is roaring alo x, 
fast that a general business rece<joy 
might bring cancellations heavy e: 

to collapse prices and volume below ¢h 
levels of Sept. 1. So paperboard pele. 
all along the line, are wishing thei 
tomers would calm down and let the 

ness find its natural footing. “I’m a{raj 
there’s going to be a collapse, I hope.” 
is their typical attitude toward ecurrey: 
prosperity. 

The manufacturers were already jy 
Dutch with the government for suspicion 
of monopoly, and do not relish gettin iy 
any deeper. Also, many of them suspect 
that the current boom may contain j\ore 
hot air than solid filling. If so, the sooner 
it can be punctured, the smaller the pop 


War Hits Imported Materials 


Imported ingredients of paperboard 
have a factual basis for higher price. 
both in scarcity and in increased costs 
About 25% of all pulp comes from 
abroad. Several shiploads have alread) 
been sunk. Bleached sulphite was plenti 
ful six weeks ago at $45 per ton: today 
it is almost unobtainable at $50 plus 
$4.50 for increased transport costs and 
2% or 3% for war risk. 

But cool heads in the trade feel that 
practically everything else about price 
rises has come from ill-founded panic. In 
the Chicago market, No. 1 mixed paper 
waste, basic material for much board, 
climbed from $7.50 to $12.50 between 
September and October—although these 
prices could bring a flood from other 
centers where waste paper demand has 
been dormant. Jute liner board, Chicago 
went from $1 per thousand sq.ft. to $1.28. 
with mills booked 30-60 days ahead 
Kraft liner board, announced for fourth 
quarter delivery at $1 for 47-Ib. board 
was piecemealed out to customers accor! 
ing to previous needs, while the mills’ 
surplus brings $1.29 spot delivery. Chip 
board jumped from $32.50 to $45 a ton. 
Eastern prices have been even stronger. 


Users Getting Ready 


Box factories, already busy, added 50° 
to their production by mid-September 
Obviously, box users were buying ahead 
of consumption either to beat a rise 
or to assure containers for anticipated in- 
creases in shipments of their product» 
Finished box inventories were previous!) 
low, but paperboard industry statisticians 
estimate that users average a month + 
bank ahead, and this bank should double 
by the year-end from deliveries on 
orders already booked. 

With inventories from paper sorter t» 
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are in accord | 


PRODUCTION | 


costs. ARE— 


LOWERED— 


Skilled NATIVE-BORN LABOR is 
PLENTIFUL and COOPERATIVE 


THESE ADVANTAGES 


are but the fundamentals of many favor- 
able conditions making Chesapeake and 
Ohio Territory an economic field of oper- 
ation for many industries. 


@ RAW MATERIALS of many kinds; abun- 
dant, near at hand, economically secured. 


@ INTELLIGENT LABOR—native-born; largely 
skilled in a diversity of industries; well 
housed; peaceful and cooperative. 


@ NEAR TO MARKETS—major consuming 
areas within first, second or third morning 
delivery. 


@ EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION—favorable 
freight rates and dependable service keep 
markets and manufacturers in economically 
close touch. 


@ CHEAP POWER—abundant coal, oil, natur- 
al gas and hydro-electric developments as- 
sure this region of unlimited power at most 
economical costs. 


@ COOPERATIVE LEGISLATION —Industry is 
king in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory, 
and the legislatures of the five great States 
in which it lies are friendly toward the 
needs and aims of enterprises they invite 
and those they already have. 


What do you seek in a more advantageous location? 
Complete and impartial factual surveys for your 
specific industry will be furnished on request. All 
inquiries will be held in strictest confidence. Write 


GEORGE D. MOFFETT, Industrial Commissioner 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES, Huntington, W. Va. 


in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory 


| re considering new locations in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana—the states served by Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Lines—will find labor resources a favorable 
factor. Skilled and unskilled, white and colored, labor in this 
area is abundant and especially adaptable to the metallurgical, 
chemical, paper, ceramic, food-processing, textile and heavy- 
duty industries. 

Drawn from a largely agricultural population, the typical 
worker is native-born, self-respecting, proud of his home, fam- 
ily, job and community. This desirable type of labor is so 
plentiful throughout Chesapeake and Ohio Territory that in- 
dustry need not devise means to attract outside labor. 

Labor, then, may be set down in the list of Economy Factors 
—along with abundant raw materials, available industrial sites, 
easily accessible markets, cheap power, excellent transporta- 
tion and business-minded legislation—which make this region 
desirable for a great diversity of industries. 


CHESAPEAKE LINES 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED 


Milton Wright's 


LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


McGraw-Hill announces a 
new, carefully-planned and authori- 
tative Library of modern business 
management essentials and methods 


SE this Library for immediate help in specific problems, small and large—also to 

master the definite patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of al// business that 
cannot be gotten from the day's job alone. Wouldn't you like to organize your whole 
approach to business once and for all—to check on the worth of your experience and to 
supplement it where necessary with the proper fundamental viewpoint? The need for 
this sort of help, and the most pees means of meeting it, have been the sole standard 
by which Milton Wright has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most graphic and business-like 
way, in the elements, guideposts, successful methods of modern business management. 


This Library tells you: 


these important fields of business activity. 


Low Price — 10 Days’ Examination — Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make comparisons, look up 
specific problems, use them exactly as you would after purchase. If this 10-day test shows 
Ags value for you, go right on using the books, paying in easy installments meantime, at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. A simple step, but full of promise and possibility for you; 
send the coupon today. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, and $3.00 monthly 
until $15.00 is paid, or return the books postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write 
plainly and fill in all lines.) 


| 


| 


6 volumes—1973 pages —How to organize a single department or a whole 
Readable format, with many business . . . plan and control its workings . 
check lists, key statements, provide and maintain the most happy and efficient 
and summaries for note and personnel 
lems, with solutions and inter —How to keep the life-blood flowing in business | 
pretations against which to . . . where and how to get money . . . how to 
utilize it . . . how to keep the business in sound 
methods of reaching definite financial condition 
—— —How to reduce credit losses . . . handle the im- | 
Editorial Board portant elements of credit policy . . . modernize 
Waicnr your collection system . . . write better letters .. . 
Editor-in-Chief put the company’s correspondence on a more eco- | 
ALBERT F. CHAPIN nomical and effective basis 
Pd sy Kegan —How to lay out a workable approach to market- 
Ohio State University ing methods . . . improve the sales organization 
LAWRENCE C. LOCKLFY . . . develop promotion ideas . . . stimulate results 
Curtis Publishing Company in any of the several avenues of marketing 
WEBSTER ROBINSON 
Industrial Engineer —lHow to do more work yourself . . . conserve and 
L. RoHE WALTER direct your energies . . . and how to handle scores 
Flintkote Company of problems, small and large, detailed aspects of 


evitably back up, bringing cance! 
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boxmaker low at the outset, and © o-. 
body’s production rambling at top —<..) 
raw materials have had no oppo 
to pile up. Everybody has had to . 
what he got as fast as he got it. B 
flow from boxmaker to box us: 
slacken soon. Then the supplies \ 


and trouble. Prices have already | 
elled off. 

Given a little time in which to (rain 
workers and gather stockpiles, the 
try can meet all predictable need. 
out additional plants or equipmen!. [y)- 


patient customers boosted price. hy 
undue haste. When manufacturing sy. 
ules eventually surpass consumption plys 


desired additions to inventories, cons: 
tives in the industry see little reasoy, for 
prices holding to present levels. 


FCC Gets a Poser 


Receives plea for licensing 
of two commercial stations of 
frequency-modulation type. 


Last WEEK-END John Shepard, owner of 
the Yankee network, put a poser before 
the Federal Communications Commis. 
sion, by requesting a commercial form of 
license for two new “static-free” fre. 
quency-modulation broadcasting stations 
of the type developed by Major E. H 
Armstrong. The applications call for one 
station of 5000 watts to be installed atop 
Mount Washington in New Hampshir 
and the other for a 50,000 watt station 
(equal in power to the largest conven- 
tional broadcast stations) to be located 
in Alpine, N.J.. just across the river 
from upper New York City. 

The FCC until now has granted only 
a few experimental forms of license for 
frequency modulated stations, under 
which no revenue may be derived from 


| advertisers. Under such a license the sta- 


tion owner is required to undertake an 
experimental program furthering the en- 
gineering art, and to report periodically 
the progress of such researches. The com- 
mercial licenses granted to conventional 
_broadcast stations are, in distinction, 
intended to allow the owner to operate a 
public program service for profit, subject 
only to the restriction that the public 
interest, convenience and necessity be 
served. 


To Grant or Not to Grant 


Just what the members of the FCC 
will do with the Shepard applications re- 
mains to be seen, but they appear to be 
in a dilemma. If they grant the com- 
mercial license requested, they will be 
subject to the criticism of owners of 
conventional broadcast stations, who 
point out that the new system requires 
a special type of receiver, very few of 
which are in circulation, although they 
are commercially available from two or 
three manufacturers. If they do not grant 
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enses, they will be feeding the 


the | 

-ymor that the FTC has aided the re- 
actior .ry forces of the radio industry in 
hold back the new method by long 


ielavs in granting licenses and by allo- 
small amounts of ether space for 


catil 
the new transmitters. It is known that 
this implication has aroused considerable 


resentment in the FCC. Now they are 
offered an immediate, if somewhat em- 
harrassing, chance to prove it isn’t so. 
Mr. Shepard’s announcement had 
other implications. Among the applica- 
tions for experimental licenses for fre- 
quency-modulated stations now pending 
before the Commission is one from the 
RCA subsidiary, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. NBC has stated that it 
intends to undertake experimentation 
in the new system, but has not admitted 
that it has any immediate commercial 


Varketing 


possibilities. Since RCA has long been | 


luke-warm to the frequency-modulation 
idea, it is significant that Mr. Shepard 
states in his application that the period 
of experimentation in the new system is 
now past, and that the time has come for 
the establishment of a 


service. 


What Kind of Readers? 


Agencies find the answer 
while McCall’s foots the bills in 
new kind of survey. 


ADVERTISING SPACE BUYERS, fed up with 
claim-the-world magazine promotion, are 
going to find their jaded appetites for 
readership surveys perked up by Me- 
Call’s new job—a Qualitative Study of 
Magazines. Research men and the ad- 
vertising trade press, previewing the 
survey results this week in New York, 
agreed that this was something different. 

Instead of doing the survey itself, Me- 
Call’s went to the research directors of 
three leading advertising agencies, asked 
them what they wanted to know about 
magazine readership, told them it would 
foot the bills if they’d find out. The re- 
sult focuses not on number of readers but 
kind of readers. Twenty-odd magazines 
were included in the study, and McCall's 
gets no better break than any other. 

Readership of all the magazines is 
broken down by income classes, age 
groups, and particular interests. The 
shift of reader interests with advancing 
age is particularly interesting. And the 
boiler manufacturers, say, will be inter- 
ested in knowing that X magazine has 
the highest proportion of readers who 
say they are interested in home main- 
tenance. 

The study is concerned only with 
magazine readership by women. It’s 
planned as a continuing job. Research 
directors of three other agencies will 
take over and direct the second phase. 
C. E. Hooper, Inc., is the research house 
dong the field interviewing. 
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ON QUEENS HOUSING CONCRETE 


‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT CUTS COSTS TWO WAYS 


CONCRETE POURED ONE DAY... 
FORMS STRIPPED THE NEXT 


ITH ‘Incor 24-Hour Cement, you pour concrete one day, strip 

forms the next. That saves on forms, because one set of forms 
does the work of two or three. And ‘Incor’ speeds up job schedules, 
thereby reducing time or overhead. That means earlier completion, 
often at lower cost. 

On Queens Bridge Housing Development, Long Island City, New 
York, Corbetta Construction Co., concrete contractors, used ‘Incor’ 
in the roof slabs, in order to re-use forms in one day. That saved 7 
working days. Overhead on this huge project was $500 a day. Net 
saving due to the use of ‘Incor’ was $2,242—or $1.79 per cubic yard 
of ‘Incor’ concrete. 

It pays to use ‘Incor’* wherever 24-hour service strength shows a 
profit; elsewhere use Lone Star, the Portland cement quality standard 
ever since 1900. Write for copy of “Cutting Concrete Costs.” Lone 
Star Cement Corporation, Room 2215, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sales Offices: ALBANY, BIRMINGHAM, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, 
HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSON, MISS.; KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS, 
NEW YORK, NORFOLK, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT .. . ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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38+ Labor and Management 


LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS * PERSONNEL «+ EXECUTIVE POLICY 


War Spurs Apprentice Training 


Little-publicized unit of Labor Department 
comes to fore with craft programs as army looks for 


safeguards against shortage 


Wasnineton (Business Week Bureau) — 
By stepping up working schedules, pay- 
ing overtime, and assuring steady em- 
ployment to workers who will move to 
critical spots, various industries which 
first felt the prod of wartime demands 
(BW—Sep30'39,p26) are coping pretty 
successfully with shortages of skilled 
labor. For long range insurance of an 
adequate supply, however, employers, 
unions, and the government are actively 
supporting apprentice training. 

The army, always concerned over the 
capacity of essential industries to meet 
wartime conditions, has been disturbed 
by reports of serious bottle-necks in 
British production due to shortages not 
only of machine tools but of skilled me- 
chanics, especially those capable of tool 
design. Even in technical-minded Ger- 
many, reliable reports indicate a definite 
shortage of machinists. In this country, 
army studies in connection with indus- 
trial mobilization have roused anxiety 
that in wartime there might not be 
enough skilled machinists and mechanics 
to go around, with the army drawing off 
many to service its own equipment. 


Plans for Defense Industries 


In this situation, a little-heard-of unit 
in the Department of Labor—the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training—is 
coming to the front. This agency has 
drawn up detailed standards for training 
programs in various crafts, on the basis 
of which it administers the apprentice 
exemptions in the Walsh-Healey govern- 
ment contract and Wage-Hour acts. The 
major part of its activities, however, has 
been devoted, in cooperation with similar 
state agencies, to promotion of appren- 
tice training among individual employ- 
ers. Members of a small field staff go 
into the plants and launch training pro- 
grams, while a Washington office fune- 
tions as a clearing house for information. 
The committee’s budget for this year is 
$175,000, 

Hitherto, the committee has spent 
most of its time on the construction 
crafts, but it is now concentrating on 
the defense industries, particularly metal 
working and airplanes. Approved plans 
are functioning at Lockheed and Boeing 
Aircraft, while plans are being worked 


of skilled workmen. 


out at Pratt-Whitney, Curtiss-Wright, 
and North American. 

At present there are only 250 appren- 
tices in the aircraft industry. Production 
on the present defense program will re- 
quire about 10,000 additional skilled 
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workers. A survey just complete: 
U.S. Employment Service shov 
throughout the country there ar 9 py) 


unemployed skilled workmen wit ex), 
rience in aircraft. In addition, 79.) ,, 

employed skilled workers have | | », 
perience in related industries. I. }, 
localities are being made avails 


manufacturers. A skilled labor for.» arp 
quate for present defense needs oy) 
have to be doubled or tripled, how, . er. jt 
this country entered a war, and | at » 
a time of heavy inroads on the ay iilabje 
labor supply. 


Tie-up with Orders Would ilelp 

Early pressure on Congress to in creay 
the Apprentice Training Committe«’s a» 
propriation as a defense measure is |)kely 
If the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
should decide to accompany some of jts 
educational war orders with apprentice. 
training recommendations, it would 


Lapor Topay is better able to protect 
its economic position than it was at 
the outbreak of the World War. First, 
it’s more widely organized, though the 
inter-union scrap between C.I.0. and 
A.F.L. is a hindrance; second, it has 
the recognized right to bargain collec- 
tively; third, it knows more political 
ropes than 25 years ago; and fourth, 
there are statistical measurements of 
where it is going—measurements 
which did not exist in 1914. 

When government agencies, such as 
the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment 
Board, tried to align wages to rising 
living costs during the last war, it be- 
came necessary to determine how 
much living costs had advanced in 
various sections of the country. The 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
commissioned to do the job. Out of 
that basic work arise the wages and 
hours, price and living cost data of 
today. 

There are two common misimpres- 
sions about World War labor: (1) 
That all workers wore silk shirts and 
smoked Corona-Coronas; (2) That 
rising prices always forced the worker 
to spend his rent money on foodstuffs. 
Actually, most workers fared neither 
extravagantly well nor badly. At the 
end of 1918, the average industrial em- 
ployee was 4% better off—in terms of 
purchasing power—than at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The unskilled worker was a big 
beneficiary of the World War. In 
Great Britain, the authorities quickly 
figured out that the same increase in 
pay (instead of a percentage rise) 
would compensate both skilled and un- 
skilled workers for rising living costs, 
since expenditures on foods did not 


The Worker in Wartime—Then and Now 


vary much. So frequently, skilled 
workers receiving 60¢ an hour, say 
and unskilled workers receiving 
an hour would each be given a boos! 
of 10¢ an hour. As a result, the wave 
relationship between skilled and un- 
skilled workers narrowed. The com 
mon laborer, instead of getting half 
as much as a skilled worker got four- 
sevenths, and so it went. 

Though not carried out as a formal 
policy in the United States, flat pay 
increases influenced wage rates here, 
and as a class, unskilled workers came 
off better than the skilled workers 
That was due, essentially, to the 
shortage of labor of all types. Indeed, 
it was this scarcity of labor which 
caused competitive bidding among em 
ployers and forced up wages as fast 
as the cost of living advanced—and in 
some industries, as coal, shipbuilding 
and navigation (seamen) forced up 
wages much faster than living ex 
penses. 

It was not until the ‘twenties, as 
the following table indicates, that the 
big general gains in buying power 
began: 


Cost Av. Yearly Real 

Year of Living Earnings W ages* 
(Index Numbers — 1914 — 100) 

1913 98.5 99 100 
1914 100 100 100 
1915 98 101 103 
1916 107 112 105 
1917 129 130 101 
1918 157 163 104 
1919 179 187 105 
1920 205 218 106 
1921 176 198 112 


* Earning =~ Cost of Living 
Data: ‘Real Wages in the United States,’ 
by Paul A. Douglas 


There is an essential difference be 
tween now and 1914-1918. Though 
there is a scarcity of skilled workers 
today, there is at the same time a 
huge labor reserve—the unemployed 
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doubtless stimulate industry’s coopera- 
tion in the program. 

Apprentice training, of course, is not 
actually a preparedness measure, since it 
would normally be from three to four 
years before results would show. A 
shortage in wartime would be met by 
dilution of skilled workers with semi- 
skilled and introduction of more auto- 
matic processes. But the present emer- 
gency has focused attention on the ex- 
tent to which the last ten years have 
depleted our reservoir of craft skill. 

Machinists who rode out the depres- 
sion driving a taxi or swinging a WPA 
shovel have not retained much of their 
skill and normal sources of replenishment 
have been closed. There was a time 
when about 50,000 skilled workers nor- 
mally came to this country from abroad 
each year, but in the last decade the 
flow has been reversed, and in 1932 more 
than 10,000 left. Many training pro- 
grams, too, were dropped in this period. 


Shortages—and Unemployment 


To what extent labor supply on its 
way down has met production on its way 
up to produce shortages is a question on 
which there is much dispute, with no ac- 
curate figures. The Apprentice Commit- 
tee would like to know, but doesn’t have 
the money to find out. One sign of 
shortage is the latest report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics that weekly hours of 
machine tool makers are averaging 41.8, 
indicating a good deal of overtime some- 
where (BW—Sep30'39 p26) . 

On the other side, the International 
Association of Machinists point to 20% 
unemployment among their members 
(of whom 85% are journeymen). Union 
spokesmen claim that shortages only 
arise in connection with jobs at sub- 
standard wages or those lasting a short 
time. Any job that offers enough security 
to justify moving, or giving up a low- 
paid but steady berth, can always be 
filled, they assert. 


Labor Isn’t Hostile to Idea 


Although labor denies there is a short- 
age, it is in no way opposed to apprentice 
training. A.F.L. has long been on record 
in favor of it, and I.A.M. flatly states 
that it is 100° behind the Apprentice 
Committee’s work. LA.M. feels, as does 
the committee, that the program does 
not involve a net addition to the number 
entering the machinist trade so much as 
seeing that those who do enter are ade- 
quately trained. Journeymen machinists 
now are required to undergo an appren- 
ticeship, and the union regards the pro- 
gram as an aid to its work. 

The union, moreover, is well satisfied 
with the Apprentice Committee’s insist- 
ence on protection of apprentices through 
written contracts, and on labor represen- 
tation on the groups administering the 
training programs in each plant. Even 
when the army talks of a war reserve of 
skilled labor, and envisages a peacetime 


situation in which many men doing semi- 
skilled work would gain training for 
skilled jobs, the machinists are not un- 
duly disturbed. The alternative is wide- 


Labor Speeds Up—and Slows Down 


Conventions leave C.1.0O. and A.F.L. determine) 
to rush competition for members. Auto workers perfec 
slow-down tactics. Employers asked to aid dues collection, 


“TROUBLE AHEAD” was the general pros- 
pect on the labor front this week, follow- 
ing national conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations which left the 
two groups of unions in a bitter, fighting 
mood. Both received President Roose- 
velt’s appeal for a truce in the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. war, both tabled the matter by 
referring it to standing committees, and 
went on to other matters as quickly as 
possible. 

For business men who like the status 
quo, the outlook is not promising. The 
C.1.0. plans to reproduce, if possible, the 
rapid-fire tempo of organization which 
characterized the movement in 1936 and 
1937. To this end it will enlarge its field 
forces in lightly-organized fields (such as 
meat packing, southern textiles, and con- 
struction work) as far as finances will 
stretch. Intensified organization will be 
carried to the Pacific Coast, too. And in 
every case, the A.F.L. will do its best to 
match C.1.O. or surpass it. 

First big headlines are likely to come 
from Detroit, where the United Automo- 
bile Workers were taking a vote this week 


The second annual national C.I.0. convention brought more than 
delegates to the sessions at San Francisco’s Civic Auditorium this wee) 
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Wide World 


Gov. Culbert C. Olson, who ad- 
dressed the convention, gets his 
C10. button from Harry Bridges, 
former West Coast director, now 
California director of C.1.0. Sidney 
Hillman looks on. 


dues-collection is the biggest problem of 
C.LO., and that its unions will campaign 
inceasingly for management pressure to 
help collections. U. S. Steel managers 
have received requests for such help. 

In the A.F.L., plans are being made to 
meet the C.LO. drive on the building 
trades, probably through a “Class B” 
membership which would approximate 
the low-dues industrial setup offered by 
C.1.0. The latter group is chartering so- 
called federal locals, scattered throughout 
the country, and as yet has not made any 
big-city drives. Sidney Hillman, head of 
C.1.0.’s industry-covering union in men’s 
clothing, is known to be cool to the 
building trades campaign, and his influ- 
ence probably will keep New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia safe from outright 
fighting over members for the time being. 

One hopeful move came out of the 
C.1.0. convention: the shifts in admin- 
istrative formation which increased the 
power of Hillman and Philip Murray of 
the conservative side and diminished the 
opportunities of the leftward members to 
interfere in policy and performance. Anti- 
Communists will be put in charge of Ore- 
gon and Washington state affairs; the 
Washington, D. C., headquarters will be 
restaffed in part to eliminate factionalism. 


Both Aim at Undivided Rule 


Beyond these trends, the labor horizon 
is hazy. Both A.F.L. and C.1.0. are now 
ranged against the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, both are anxious to exert 
influence on Congress and the Adminis- 
tration, both realize that the average 
politician has a perfect “out” by refusing 
to listen to two voices saying opposite 
things with equal force. But each side 
expects the other to suffer from collapse 
during the coming year, and prefers to 
play for the position of unopposed master 
of the labor army. 


IN 


CYCLONE is the Largest-Selling 
Property-Protection Fence in the World 


HOUSANDS of plant owners have 

found that the best way to cut down 
property losses is to enclose their entire 
plant with sturdy Cyclone Fence. Cyclone 
limits entrance and exit to conveniently 
located gates. Burglars know that Cyclone 
Fence is too tough a barrier to fool with 
that the barbed wire top means business. 
And should they get in, the fence spoils 
their get-away. 

The wide use of Cyclone for property 
protection is largely due to its reputation 
for long service. Cyclone requires practi 
cally no upkeep. Heavy galvanizing protects 
the mesh and all parts from weathering 
Posts are strong and straight—firmly em 
bedded in concrete bases that frost won't 
budge. Expansion joints keep rails from 
buckling. Cyclone gates swing freely on 
rugged ball-and-socket hinges. 

Find out for yourself how vou can protect 


every foot of your property line. Call in a 
trained Cydone engineer. His services are 
vours for the asking. He'll help you work 
out your protection problems and gladly 
give you a free estimate, You'll be surprised 
to find out how little it costs per year to 
have this valuable protection 


Now you can be sure of the 
quality of fence before you 
buy it. Cyclone Fence with 
the “12M” label has an extra- 
heavy coat of galvanizing that 
resists rust and makes the 
fence last longer. Be sure that 
the “12M” label is om the 
fence you buy. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Il. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif., 
Pacific Coast Division 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, 
Export Distributors 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK ON FENCE 


Send for this 32-page book. Tells you all you want to know about fence. 
Packed with valuable fence information and illustrations. Describes 14 
kinds of fence. Tells how to select the right fence for home, school, play- 
ground or business property. Whether you need a few feet of fence or 
miles of it, you need this book. Buy no fence until you see what Cyclone 

s to offer. Mail the coupon today. 


Estate; School. Approximately... .. . feet. 


Cyctone Fence Co., Dept. 4109 
Waukegan, Ill. 

Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 

“Your Fence—How to Choose It—-How to 

Use It.” 


sande 
City... 
I am interested in fencing: [) Industrial 


Property; [) Playground; [J Residence; 
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Labor and Management 


Farm Wage Hearings 


California group aims to fix 
pay rates for each major crop; 
cotton growers ignore action. 


New eLemeNT in California’s turbu- 
lent agricultural labor picture appeared 
last week—the first of a series of hear- 
ings by a state committee to fix pay 
rates for farm workers on each major 
crop. 

Harry Bridges reported the develop- 
ment to the national convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
San Francisco, Oct. 10, as one of the 
happenings on 


most significant recent 
the farm labor front. 

First hearings (to fix wages for cotton 
pickers) were completed last week by a 
committee of seven appointed by Gov- 
ernor Culbert L. Olson. Chairman was 
R. L. Adams, farm economist of the 
University of California. Another mem- 
ber was Carey MeWilliams, Commis- 
sioner of Housing and Immigration, and 
author of “Factories in the Field.” re- 
cent factual study of migratory farm 
labor in California, The committee also 
included four state officials and one 
farmer. 

Cotton growers were conspicuous by 
their absence from the hearings. In a 
statement the chairman, 
the growers said they “could find no 
reason for the hearings and _ therefore 
no basis for participation.” 

After a two-day session in Fresno, the 
committee issued findings, but members 
were not in agreement. Three said pick- 
ers should get $1.25 per 100 Ibs. (they 
receive 80 cents now): four said they 
would not attempt to fix a rate, but that 
no man should be forced off relief to 
pick cotton unless his pay equalled his 


addressed to 


dole. 

Growers are ignoring the wage set by 
the committee, which has no legal basis, 
but rests wholly on the prestige of the 
governor’s office. Olson has indicated 
wage hearings on other crops will be 
held before each harvest period, 


LABOR ANGLES 


Systematic Supervision 


A HARD-nEADED, objective account of 12 
years’ research in human relations under 
work conditions has just been published 
(“Management and the Worker,” by 
F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dick- 
son; Harvard University Press, $4.50). 
Observers from Harvard University, 
heeled with an endowment from the 


Rockefeller Foundation, began to col- 
laborate in 1927 with Western Electric 
Co. officials in a study of employees in 
Western Electric’s Hawthorne plant. 

monotony 


Fatigue and were first 


studied, but an unexpected increase in 
the morale and output of the tested 
workers could not be accounted for 
on a direct, one-to-one basis with 
the changes introduced (shorter work- 
ing hours, wage incentives, rest pe- 
riods, health examinations). Postulating 
changes in method of supervision might 
have caused the improvement, the re- 
searchers launched a study of supervisor- 
employee relations and of social factors 
in general. 

Main point the authors make, in sum- 
ming up a suggested technique for per- 
sonnel men, is that management should 
have a definite and fairly elaborate plan 
for studying employee relations—a plan 
which does not depend upon the intui- 
tion of a particular administrator. If a 
systematic approach is used, the bene- 
fits of experience can accrue and a com- 
pany would not have to start over again 
from scratch when one administrator 
succeeds another. 


No Trouble 


\N EXCELLENT EXAMPLE of constructive 
collective bargaining was set for the 
second time last week by the A.F.L. 
teamsters’ union and a committee repre- 
senting 11 Middle Western over-the-road 
hauling companies. Keeping out of the 
headlines and avoiding public threats, 
the two groups renewed their agreement 
first signed last November: drivers will 
get their present rate of pay, 23¢ a mile, 
until Nov. 1, 1940, but after that they 
will draw 3¢ a mile. States covered are 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Ilinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky. 


Unions and Cost of Living 


Tue Texte Workers’ Union, powerful 
C.L.0. affiliate, has cut out a pattern 
which other unions are expected to fol- 
low if cost of living rises. To leading 
woolen and worsted firms has gone a 
demand for conferences, looking toward 
“immediate, substantial increase in wages 
for the workers, in view of rising living 
costs precipitated by the European war.” 
T.W.U. says it has received favorable re- 
plies from some employers, and that a, 
similar request will go soon to unionized 
firms in cotton and other textile fields. 
David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
has urged that provision for automatic 
wage adjustments be put in all new con- 
tracts. The big rubber companies in 
Akron, Ohio, have received wage con- 
ference demands from United Rubber 
Workers. 


Forty-Plusers Busy 

Tue “Forty Pius” Cive movement 
continues to spread throughout the U. S., 
with clubs of experienced middle-aged 
men now established in 102 places. This 
week the Forty Plus Club of New York 
announced that it now had 100 alumni 
(an alumnus is one who gets a job 
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AGRICULTURE 
Field for a Machine 


Green silage outfit is wanted 
to combine functions of mower, 
chopper: and loader. 


\ RECENT FARM PAPER ARTICLE about 
‘een silage for dairy-cow feed barely 
mentioned a machine that picks up fresh- 
cut grass from the windrow, chops it to 
hort lengths, and loads it into a wagon 
drawn behind the rig. From 2,000,000 
~eaders came more than 7,000 letters ask- 
ing. “Who makes it?” 

This response is an index of the market 
awaiting a type of farm equipment as yet 
hardly available. The machine mentioned 
is made by a small manufacturer, Fox 
River Tractor Co., of Appleton, Wis. It 
lls above $800, beyond the reach of 
any ordinary dairy farmer. But Fox sells 
1 good many units a year to big farms. 
Its machine merely follows after a 
mower. The ideal machine would also 
mow, eliminating one man, and one team 


or tractor. 

With customary lack of volubility, the 
farm machinery makers are saying little 
about. mower-chopper-loaders for green 
silage. But all of the big companies, and 
nobody knows how many little ones, are 
experimenting feverishly. Allis~-Chalmers 
quietly had its model on test at the 
University of Wisconsin farm for a while 
last summer. International Harvester’s 
unit is generally supposed to be at ap- 
proximately the same stage of develop- 
ment. Rumors about Deere, Case, Oliver. 
and Minneapolis-Moline are also current, 
though somewhat less specific. 


New and Profitable 

Green silage is very new in farm prac- 
tice. Corn had long been the standard 
silage because the plant contains enough 
carbohydrate to produce acid fermenta- 
tion and prevent putrefaction that spoils 
a cow’s taste for ensiled green feeds low 
in carbohydrates. Researchers discovered 
that adding a little acid or blackstrap 
molasses as the green fodder goes into 
the silo produces from grass, alfalfa, 
clover, or soybeans a food that cows 
relish. Moreover, the tonnage and feed 
value obtainable per acre by this method 
exceeds, on many soils, what the same 
land will yield in corn. By ensiling the 
green hay instead of drying it to store, 
farmer preserves feed value previ- 
ously lost through vitamin destruction 
and leaf shatter. Green hay in the silo is 
worth more than dry hay in the loft. Fire 
hazard is lessened. The grass cover crop 
protects against winter erosion. You can 
grass and fill a silo in wet weather, 
which is particularly important in han- 
ng soybeans. 
Farmers grumble that haying is the 


the 


mow 


only farm job they do as inefficiently as 
their fathers did it. They have more 
acres in grass and legumes than ever 
before, because AAA requires cover crops 
on land diverted from cash crops. Green 
silage was the first improvement to ap- 
pear. So, in their new meadows, farmers 
joyfully fell to putting down the silage 
with their old-time haying equipment and 
hay choppers, adding merely a molasses 
rig that costs as little as $6. They 
promptly found out that handling juicy 
green grass is real work. It is heavy. 
tangles into a mat, and takes a terrific 
pull with a fork. It might break down an 
old hayloader. Industrious farmers kept 
making the silage, but cursed the day it 
was invented to break honest backs 

Farm equipment makers redesigned 
loaders to green silage weights. The Fox 
machine was designed to pick up. chop. 
and load either hay or green silage for 
those who can afford so big a unit. Deere 
and others developed heavy combination 
cutters and loaders for handling green- 
cut fodder to supply the western feed 
grinders—a similar job—but sold very 
few. None of these meets the ideal speci- 
fications for green silage: mowing, chop- 
ping, and loading at a price within reach 
of an ordinary dairy farmer. 

Two million farms have from one dairy 
cow to a big herd. All but the largest 
would have but a few days’ use a year 
for such a machine. Many would like one 
in the neighborhood for pooled use. But 


Successful 
mail-selling essential 


for the business man 


What is the quickest way to get satisfactor 
mail ? 
practices of leading mail-order concerns 
sold millions of dollars worth of merchand 


mailing preparation and management grounded in innumerable tests 


—if you know what they are. 


There are established, well-nigh infallible methods—in 
copy 


Agriculture 43 
the large and medium dairymen who have 
to hire help would be downright eager 
for it, at a price. Especially if war brings 
a farm labor shortage. 

Manufacturers figure that 8300 is ab 
solute top price for such a unit, and $250 
would probably double the market. Any- 
one who brings one out above $300 will 
get most of his trade from checkbook 
farmers. It makes a neat problem in 
mechanical engineering, since the outfit 
the three units of 
be 


must be essentially 
mower. chopper. loader, and must 
light because weight piles up cost 


Prize: Big Sales Increase 


Insiders are guessing that next spring 
will see at least machine the 
market, maybe as many as three ma- 
chines. for handling all operations on 
green silage until it is delivered to the 
silo, ready to mix with molasses. Betting 
is brisk between observers favor 
Allis-Chalmers and those who favor Har 
vester to win the race. Whichever gets 
there first with a little machine that will 
do the job, at a price under $300, is 
probably in for a big increase in sales 

Such a machine will unquestionably 
multiply many fold the farms using green 
silage. The consequent demand for black 
strap molasses should take care of any 
molasses surplus, without raising materi- 
ally the price of blackstrap. Cracked corn 
gives the same results, with a little extra 
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Just Published 


HOW TO SELL BY MAIL 


By Earle A. Buckley 


McGraw-Hill Practical 


Here is a practical manual that outlines essential mail-selling methods. 
specifically and understandably 


veteran direct-mail writer, tells you 


know about getting direct orders for your product, profitably, by 


Business Manuals, $2.00 


The 


author, a 


what you want to 


The book gives 


mail 


you in the quickest way the facts you need to check your mail-selling methods and to adopt 


practices that will improve results. 


Examine 


This book shows you: 


—what products sell by mail 
—what results can reasonably be 
expected 


McGRAW- 


Send me 


—how to plan the campaign a 
—how to write effective sales Name 
letters Address 
—what to put in the circular City and 
—how to use reply cards amd 
order forms 
Companys 


—how to make up lists 
—etc., etc. 


Buckley 
on approval 
or return book postpaid 


a copy 10 days; send the coupon today 


HILL BOOK CO., INC.. 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C 
How to Sell by Mail for 10 days’ examination 
in 10 days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage 
Postage paid on orders accompanied by 


State 


B.W. 10-21-39 


(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
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44. Production 


800, 


Are you tortured hy 


Diesel NOISE? 


@ End Diesel exhaust noise with 
the Burgess Snubber. The Burgess 
Snubber utilizes a new principle. 
Instead of muffling the noise, the 
Snubber “snubs the slug” and thus 
prevents the cause of the noise. 
Furthermore, the Snubber permits 
maximum fuel economy. 

As the Snubber is a non-tuned 
unit, it can be used on any engine 
in any exhaust system. Burgess 
Battery Co., Acoustic Div., Dept. 
B, 500 W. Huron St., Chicago. 


PREVENT Diesel Exhaust Noises 
with 


BURGESS 
SNUBBERS 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


COPY HOLDER 
LAMP 
for your | 

EFFICIENT 

SECRETARY 


It saves her time and her 
It's a handsome addi- 
» the office or recep- 
desk. 

ONE of 200 MODELS 
Impressive lamps for the priv- 
ate or general office. Leaders 
in style and lighting efficiency 
for 59 years. Sold bw your 
electrical or office equipment 
dealer. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1014 E. Grand Ave. Decatur, Hil. 


LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 


Business Week - October 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Bed Lamp-Radio 


A tTuBULAR reading lamp and a 5-tube 
| AC-DC superheterodyne radio combine 
' to make the Lullaby Bed Lamp-Radio 


| of Mitchell Mfg. Co., 1550 Dayton St., 


Chicago, the newest bed-time accessory. 
An “air-magnet,” built right into the 
Bakelite plastic case, eliminates any need 
for aerial or ground wires. 


Neoprene Weather-Strip 


With winter on its way, the weather- 
stripping of doors and windows again 
comes to the fore. George W. Gail Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, has developed the Gail 
Sealing Strip in several sizes, each a 
combination of aluminum and resilient 
DuPont Neoprene. New resilient design 
makes the strip available for old doors 
and windows which do not ever close the 
same every time. 


| Airfoam Blackboard Eraser 


CHALK-TALKERS and other blackboard 
users will appreciate the erasing qualities 
of the new Airfoam Blackboard Eraser. 
Jefferson Sales Co., Kingsport, Tenn., as- 
sembles it out of a 2 x 4-in. piece of 4-in. 
Airfoam (whipped latex) rubber and a 
backing of stiff rubber flooring material, 


| both manufactured by Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co. 
Two-Man Welder 


Newest Hampton AC Electric Welder 
will be known as Model E2F. Hampton 
Electric Tool Co., 700 Walnut St., Edge- 


ation by two 


wood, Pittsburgh, developed it for oper- 
welders simultaneously 
with electrodes ranging from ¥« to 4 in. 


with current densities from 3) 
amp. each. The shift of a « 
atop the welder gives one o; 
range from 30 to 560 amp. 


Automatic Ditto 


DesiGnep for duplicating from ; 
inal writing without stencils or | 
Ditto Hi-Speed Automatic Dir 
ess Duplicator will make 500 a 
registered copies at a speed of 
minute. Four colors can be pro: 


a single operation. Ditto, Inc., Chicag 


particularly stresses the ability of its 


machine to handle practically any kin 
of paper stock in any size up to 9 x 17 j) 
automatically. 


Flashlight Storage Battery 


For auu standard flashlights which nor. 
mally use two 1}-in. dry cells, the Quirk 


Charg-O-Matic Battery provides a x 
chargeable storage battery. Quirk Bat 


tery Co., Highland Park, IIl., houses i 


in a transparent DuPont Lucite cas 
making the electrolite level quickly vis 


ible. One charge is reported to equal th 


life of a pair of dry cells. A small char 


ing unit is provided for over-nighit re- 


charging. 


Plastic Fog Piercer 


Wuen the white light of automobile spot- 
light or headlight is modified with a: 


orange-tinted Fog Cap, the job of dr 
ing through fog holds 
Auto Fog Cap Co., Highland Park, I! 
makes it out of Monsanto plastic. Ru! 
ber bands hold it firmly in place. 


Scoop Truck 
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Seoop Industrial Truck will load, trans- 
elevate. and discharge coal, fer- 
tiliver. sulphur, salt, what-have-you. 


«oop, actuated by a separate mo- | 
tor. loads itself by rotation and crowd- 


gas or gas-electric power. 


Small Photo Album 


Five sizes of the Foto-Safe Album are 
available from Angelus Press, 1240 8S. 
Main St., Los Angeles, ranging from 35- 


mm. minicam to 28 x 42 in. “They frame 
the print and store the film.” Since the 
prints are inserted without glue, they 
may be removed easily. 


Infra-Red Dryer 


Lacquer REPAIRS on cars will dry thor- | 
oughly in a very few minutes under the | 
portable, adjustable, 6-bulb Infra-Red 


Garage Unit of Infra-Red-Ray Device, 
Inc., 9325 E. Forest Ave., Detroit. Textile men need no fortune tellers —...in field and factory...on rail- 
Cushioned Touch ' to forecast the future of their Hyatt ways and highways...know that 


New Features of the Cushioned Touch | protected carding machines,looms, __ it’s definitely in the cards for these 
Comptometer include: smooth, cush- spinning frames, etc., for when dependable bearings to serve well 
ioned key stroke, glareless dials, one- | 


Hyattized equipment is used,every and long, wherever applied in their 


card in the deck favors mill opera- operating equipment. Hyatt Bear- 
tors with better, smoother perform- _ ings Division, General Motors Sales 


ance, longer life and Corporation, Harrison, 


greater economy. Simi- New Jersey; Chicago, 


larly, all other users of Pittsburgh, Detroit and 


Hyatt Roller Bearings San Francisco. 


hand subtraction, scientific sound-proof- 
ing. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
manufactures it in 8, 10, and 12 column 
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Virrors reflect everything the spieler 
tresses in highlighting the Chevrolets. 


Vith no distracting motion, Nash pre- 


ers to meet its public before velvet. 


“he cadenced voice of a personable lec- 


urer sets the pitch for the Plymouth. 


Ford sells with sweet swing at the Hotel 


On a turntable revolving before mirrors, 
Chrysler struts its stuff for the critics. 


If a pretty model can handle Olds- 


mobile’s clutchless drive, anybody can. 


With an illuminated map, Studebaker 
plugs economies on a cross-country run. 


Rocking gently from side to sid, 


son shows body features—not ¢ 


Camera addicts plot their ang 
to win Packard's photograph 


A pair of modern marionettes 
nimble dialogue pack them in for \) 


Astor; General Motors at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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{LTOMOBILES 


At Last, the New Cars 


Well-previewed Automobile 
Show rests case with public. 
Trucks attract business men. 


CouNTED IN YEARS, it is not a long jump 
from New York’s “First Exhibition of 
of 1900 
National 
Grand | 


Automobiles and Accessories” 
to New York’s “40th Annual 
Automobile Show” of 1989 
Central Palace, Oct. 15-22 


in terms of showmanship, 


at 
Considered 
mechanical 
features, body design, reliability, comfort, 
safety, what-have-you, the two affairs 
might be separated by a dozen decades 
instead of four. 
Even the official 
shift in emphasis: the first show stressed 


names indicate a 
beth “automobiles and accessories: the 
{0th not only 

the name, but 
simon pure accessory exhibits. True, the 


sidesteps accessories in 

practically eliminates 
automobile manufacturers are providing 
most of the “tailored” for 
their own cars, but it seems too bad to 


accessories 


old timers, who have been brought up in 
the tinkering tradition, to see exhibits of | 
encyclopedias and eyeglass cleaners tak- 
ing the space of well loved gadgets and 
tools for the home repair shop. 


( 


For Safe Highways 
On the since 

safety is vitally to 
kind, it is undoubtedly fitting that the 
fourth floor of the 
ever a circus of auto ACCESSOTIES, should 
become the “Highway Safety Center” of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation. 
There the American Automobile 
ciation instills safety rules in visitors by 
letting them vote on various traffic mat- 
The American Institute of Steel 
Construction reveals 35 methods of using 
steel to make safe highways. The Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association com- 
Sealed Beam headlight, 
which makes its first official appearance 
1940 with the headlights of 
the kerosene and acetylene era. And 
twenty other exhibits hold forth on simi- 
lar themes. 


other hand, highway 


important human 


Palace. which was 


\sso- 


ters 


pares the new 


on cars, 


Less Secretive Now 


Before the first automobile show, not 
an advance whisper was permitted to 


enlighten the public of the wonders it was 
to pay to of steam 
cars and gasoline cars and a liquid-air 
automobile which died apromising. no 
“previews” of the flat track where vari- 
ous makes and models strutted their 
stuff or failed in the attempt. Before the 
40th show, every man, woman, and child 
in the country had been exposed to reams 


see—no foretaste 


of newsprint and pictures describing the 
new cars in all their elegance and gadg- 


dutomoliles 


D OLA Ay V THESE AIRLIVES 


Eastern 


. . Braniff Airways Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc 
Pan American Airways...T.W.A United Air Lines... Western 
Air Express... Wilmington-Catalina Airline. ..Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., Mexico South America: Pan 
American Airways... Air France ... Pan American Grace Airways ® Australia: Airlines of Australia... Australian 
National Airways ® Europe: A.B. Aecrotransport, Sweden... Air France, France... Avio Linee, Italiane, Italy 
K. L. M.. Netherlands . L.A. R. E.S., Roumania . . . S.A. B. E. N. Belgium Swissair, Switzerland 
% Orient: China National Aviation Corp. . K.N. LL. M., Netherlands Indies Japan Air Transport 


* North America: American Air Lines Inc 
Air Lines, Inc. ... Northwest Airlines, Inc 


“TE MEAN, MON, 
| 
MEALs ARE FREED” 
+ | 
4 lines featur. free Meals Toute. 
_ str No Mere Snacks Mind YOu, buy 
— ful] Course hot Mea], thar Stick 
| mon’, Tibs. And th, bonnie las. 
Sies, Who Serve ang Cater Your 
om every need alofe Won't 
a Ing any tips ithe, for 
Tule. Prohih;, “PPing. Aye, if 
the time You'll ‘Ving too, 
Douglas Aircraf, Co. Santa 
Monica Calif World’, larges, in- 
dependen, manufacture. of aip, 
Planes for COM Merce and defense 


Bes, will deliver its fair share, 
etry. (See Business Weex's complete 


preview—Oct14'39,pp15-18.) However, 
while the passenger car may be king at 
the show, trucks lead in interest for many 
a business man. 

Trailers dropped practically out of 
last year’s show, and entirely out of this, 
but trucks of medium and small capaci- 
ties moved in to the third floor. Diesel 
truck engines there were, but no diesel 
trucks. Dodge enshrined its 6-cylinder 
vertical diesel on a pedestal amid a com- 
prehensive showing of its gasoline truck 
line. Hercules high-spotted its on-the- 
side “pancake” diesel for underfloor in- 
stallation among its many gasoline en- 
gines. 

Chevrolet stressed the commercial 
applications of its numerous trucks with 


Tiny, but nimble, the Crosley truck Sealed Beam headlights highlight 


1940 cars, and buyers approve. 


a series of displays. Federal revealed a 
range from package delivery trucks to 
highway high-ballers. Hudson demon- 
strated how a practically standard sedan 
chassis can become an efficient com- 
mercial. 


Parade of Trucks 


Mack, whose “bulldogs” have long been 
a byword in heavy hauling, showed what 
it could do for light delivery. Plymouth 
presented several models including its 
“utility sedan” whose rear-seat section 
is replaced with facilities for package 
transportation. Studebaker featured a 
new coupe-express, with closed driving 
compartment and open load section, and 
a 1-ton “Fast-Transport.” White brought 
an enlarged range of “White Horses” to 


asout THE NEW 
ve YOU HEARD “BOSE? 
WAYNE EXTERBA-BOSET 


A return envelope containing advertis- 
ing attached to each payment coupon. 


How Instalvelope Helps Keep Customers 
Sold: 

1—Curiosity leads them to read your advertising 
or goodwill messages upon receipt of Instalvelope ; 
2—They read it again as each payment cou- 
pon is filled out. 

%—Another impression is made as they tear 
out envelope. 

4—And stil! another selling impact hits them 
as they enclose check and seal envelope. 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
Westport, Conn. 


1. Decrease Your Collection Losses 


2. Extend Return Envelope Courtesy 
and Build Good Will 


3. Increase Sales through Continu- 
ous Advertising 


WITH 


THE COUPON BOOK with 
@ return envelope attached to each coupon 


WAYNE Pump — UNDERWOOD-ELLIOTT-FISHER — 
REMINGTON RAND and other users combine in 
Instalvelope 1—a prompt payment reminder ; 
2 —a follow-up ; 3 — an advertising message 
each time a payment is made. Instalvelopes 
eliminate many delinquent notices, make it 
easy to pay you first . .. ahead of others he 
may owe. Eliminate monthly billings. Keep 
customers sold. Make new sales. Standardize 
collection service, reduce overhead. Many im- 
portant installment sellers use Instalvelopes. 
Send coupon for sample and descriptive lit- 
erature, 


- + MAIL TODAY 


Please send us sample and information on Instalve- | 
lope... We have approximately......... number of 
installment acounts 


Name 
Company 
City 


A bike seat will carry the dri 
the White Horse truck. 


the show, with quickly removab\ «iy. 
cooled rear-engine drive and all-\ 
all-steel unit bodies. Willys amplifi 

passenger car line with a panel deliver 
truck and a half-ton pickup on « 4. 
cylinder chassis. Both the 


4-cv linder 


American Bantam and the 2-cy|inder 


Crosley revealed what they could dy }y 
way of economizing deliveries fo; 
cialty shops handling light merchandix 

Ford, as usual, brought neither pa. 
senger cars nor trucks to the show. t}y 
former being shown at a special ex)ihi: 
at the Hotel Astor, the latter at 17) 
Broadway. General Motors, again no’ 
content with a comprehensive showin 
of passenger cars at the Palace, took ove 
the Waldorf-Astoria ball-rooms for 
hibition of passenger cars plus Frigidain 
household appliances, but showed 
trucks (other than Chevrolet) in cit 
retail showrooms. 


“What They Cost” 


UNDER THIS HEADING last week 
Bustvess Week published a table 
of 1940 automobile prices (BW 
Oct14’39,p16). Each price repre 
sented the factory-advertised quo- 
tation on the lowest-priced four- 
door sedan in a given line. A few 
manufacturers, whose prices follow. 
chose to withhold prices until show 
time: 


1940 1939 
Chevrolet Master 85 ........ $740 $669 
Chevrolet Master Deluxe .... 766 720 
Chevrolet Special Deluxe .... 2 


The Graham “Skylark” (which 
is the Cord-inspired Hupmobile an: 
will soon be renamed the Graham | 
“Clipper”) remains unpriced until | 
certain details in the change in 
ownership can be worked out. 

Neither the American Bantam 
nor the Crosley is manufactured as 
a four-door sedan. Factory price 
of a two-door Bantam four-passen- 
ger convertible sedan will be $499; 
and that of a somewhat similar 
two-door Crosley four-passenger 
convertible sedan, $350. 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 


FINANCE + SECURITI 


ES - COMMODITIES 


| 


Earnings Make G 


ood Reading 


With the restraining influence of peace scares 
lifted, markets appear ready to give effect to gains in 


business and profits. 


For SEVERAL DAYS Now the securities 
markets have been getting a_ liberal 
number of pretty pleasant financial state- 
ments from corporations which make an 
fort to get their earnings reports out 
wickly after the close of a quarter (see 
tabulation on page 50). These third- 
warter and nine-months’ financial state- 
nents that have come out so far will 
he added to quite substantially next 
veek when most of the steel companies, 
mong others, report earnings. 

By the time earnings statements are 
published they have, of course, lost a 
deal of their significance in rela- 
tion to stock prices. because the stock 
market has been anticipating what they 
show. But, even though they are some- 
hat historical in character. they never 
cease to be interesting. And at this par- 
ticular time, they are somewhat more 
nteresting than usual for a variety of 
reasons, 

For one thing. these third-quarter 
earnings are a measure of the business 
mprovement which began in May and 
hecame pronounced in September. For 


another thing, the third quarter bridged 


the gap between peace and war: in as 
much as very few war orders actually 
were filled in the final month of the 
quarter, it might be regarded as the 
last peacetime three-month period. For 
still another, it is to be compared with 
the third quarter of last year, which was 
a period of rapid business improvement 
also. 


Comparisons Take on Meaning 


So far this year—that is, for the first 
and second quarters—the comparisons, 
with 1938 have been somewhat meaning- 
less. It has been a matter of comparing 
moderately prosperous 1939 periods with 
decidedly unsatisfactory earnings for the 
corresponding periods the year before. 
But the third quarter last year was a 


fairly good one. Thus gains for the 
third quarter of 1939 really begin to 


mean something. 

For example, the fact that du Pont 
this quarter earned more from its chem- 
ical business than in any other quarter 
in its history is striking. (The company 
hasn’t made public its full earnings 
statement, so it will not be found in 
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the tabulation.) Similarly encouraging 
is the fact that American Telephone & 
Telegraph once again is earning at a rate 
that just about covers the 89 annual 
dividend which Mother Bell has strug- 
gled all these years to protect. 

As was to be expected, not all com- 
panies and industries managed to im 
prove their showings in comparison with 
last vear. But it is generally agreed that 
when United States Steel next 
Tuesday and Bethlehem Steel on Thurs- 
day they will make the best 
since 1987. And the current report is in 
the nature of an he 
tween now and the time when 85% to 
906, to make 
themselves felt as an earnings factor. 


reports 
showings 
interim statement 


steel operations begin 


Steel's Bright Prospects 


The fact is that the steel industry 
has heen slow to make any sharp ad 
vance in quotations mainly because it is 
so happy about near-capacity operations 
Even though prices are low while wages 
are high and raw materials are rising. 
predictions are general that the fourth 
quarter this year will be the most prof 
itable 1937 for 
and since 1929 for a few. 

In the last few days there have been 
indications that many industries would 
he paying increasing attention to cost 
of raw materials. Just as the stock mar- 
ket went up on the grim news from 
Europe (see page 15), commodity prices 
stiffened notably the for 
peace faded. Even before that, in fact, 
several commodities had signs 
of seeking higher levels now that the 
runaway market of early September has 
been corrected. 


since most companies 


as prospects 


show n 


Hides, wool, silk, rubber, and wheat 
have been among points of strength 
And there’s little enough in the way of 
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Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fences 
pw malicious trespass, vandalism and in- 
vasion ponties continuous, dependable pro- 
tection iidings, equipment, merchandise and 
employees. Stewart Fences possess a heritage of 
fifty-three ars of uninterrupted manufacturin 
experience the fence fleld Stew 

All Beam Non- Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence 
will prove one of investments in 
prope: jon made, Send _ for 
complete fence catalog. Sales and erection offices 
everywhere. 


“World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886” 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc 


STEWART BLOCK CINCINNAT! OHIO 


* 
BUILD EMPLOYEE LOYALTY 
WITH GROUP INSURANCE 


Salaried experts of the Aetna Group 
Division will gladly give you up-to- 
the-minute information on employee 
insurance and explain how it can be 
fitted to your Company. 


All forms of group insur- 
ance: Lite—Pensions— 
Sickness—Accident— 
Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What Markets Are Made Of: Earnings 
Wuen you get right down to it, stock answer to the first question { , 
market analysts are interested in very group of prominent companies \ 
little beside “What did it earn?” and already have reported earnings for 
“What will it earn?” And here is the third quarter and nine months: 
Quarter Ended Nine Months Fri 
Sept. 30, June 30, Sept. 30, Sept. 30, Sept. 
1939 1939 1938 1939 19 
$ 443,184 $ 259,969 $ 110,007 $1,042,825 § 17:2), 
American Chicle ............. 1,077,950 1,017,015 930,085 2,961,332 2.551.668 
American Tel & Tel.... .. 44,632,874 40,303,784 35,804,107 124,513,742 111,55: 2 
Atlantic Refining ............ 1,776,966 814,581 1,068,820 3,130,000 3,935 wo 
561,503 446,604 434,747 1,296,083 908 48 
Caterpillar Tractor ........... 1,585,775 1,387,262 939,487 3,901,155 2,07: 
253,060 8,049 16,145 285,308 d104, 106 
167,068 186,711 168,775 410,480 244,534 
351,339 559,692 238,830 1,637,030 589 
422,068 241,903 331,505 770,304 469.1% 
518,200 191,200 154,700 916,900 384, wo 
595,842 648,001 593,879 1,757,219 1,512,049 
Kimberly Clark 460,909 664,921 300,090 1,724,490 1,309, 125 
Lehn & Fink Products........ 126,726 75,359 201,671 434,392 356.467 
Libbey-Owens- Ford “en 1,247,702 932,034 850,586 3,902,516 428.706 
Mathieson Alkali (a6 sheeeens 288,722 174,098 337,408 624,767 702,961 
National Gypsum ............ 519,339 506,507 355,505 1,216,044 751,008 
National Malleable ............ 131,682 32,169 347,256 450,180 1,208,574 
157,359 108,488 51,286 373,620 271,558 
Paraffine Cos. 481,971 390,836 336,403 
Republic Steel .. 2,815,339 550,412 2,387,556 3,898,650 8,306,447 
Rustless Iron Hee 262,045 225,185 18,983 695,008 77,354 
Schenley Distillers rane on 944,326 398,509 790,992 2,404,378 2,005,237 
Sloss Sheffield 198,232 117,148 42,615 541,824 387,051 
Stewart Warner .. 55,948 53,986 d145,579 256,209 538,889 
U. S. Gypeum............. .. 2,613,003 2,127,161 1,607,725 5,730,861 3,788,945 
Westinghouse Elec. 2,731,023 3,982,637 1,712,221 9,069,810 6,212,824 
d—deficit 


news to account for the moves in any of 
them. 

The rise in silk this week (to $3.30 a 
Ib. on Wednesday, another new high 
since 1930) was directly at variance 
with the news. It seemed altogether to 
ignore a higher Japanese government 
estimate of this year’s crop. The trade 
also points out that the Japanese gov- 
ernment always undershoots on its pre- 
liminary estimates, the Commodity Ex- 
change noting that if the customary 
margin of error exists, the current crop 
must be almost 30% ahead of last year’s 
small one. It was the smallness of last 
year’s crop along with the industrial 
boom and rapidly increased domestic 
consumption of silk in Japan which 
caused the protracted tight situation in 
the market. 


Testing the Market 


Morgenthau tries to find 
out how investors would take a 
Treasury bond issue. 


Secrerary OF THE Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, who would like to raise 
some money to finance the deficit and to 
repay %526,000,000 of Treasury notes 
which mature in December, has been 
testing his market the last few days. He 
has been raising ready cash in driblets, 
and this week he successfully offered 
$206,174,000 of government-guaranteed 


notes for the Commodity Credit Corp 

The Commodity Credit issue is a 
feeler which will provide Sec. Morgen- 
thau with an indicator as to investor: 
appetite for government obligations. At 
the same time, the terms of the offering 
show the change which has come over 
the bond market since the advent of 
war. 

As recently as last Aug. 1, Sec. Mor- 
genthau offered a $203,000,000 issue of 
2-year Commodity Credit notes, and at 
that time the interest rate was § of 1‘ 
This time, reflecting the fact that high- 
grade bond prices have dipped sharply, 
he offered 2-year notes with interest at 
a full 1% per annum. The object of the 
transaction was to refund the $206,174- 
000 Commodity Credit issue which ma- 
tures on Nov. 2. 

Fact is, the Treasury was planning 
to refund its $526,000,000 maturity and 
raise perhaps $500,000,000 of new money 
when the war broke out. Barring the 
unexpected, the program would have 
been to make the offering of perhaps a 
billion dollars worth of Treasury notes 
on the customary Sept. 15 financing date. 
But, as things turned out, it just couldn't 
be done. 

So the Treasury waited, and market 
prices came back fairly smartly (about 
one-third of losses in government issves 
has been recovered). Hence the feeler 
at this time—to see how banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other big investors 
may be expected to receive a Treasury 
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offering at some date in the near future. 
He figured that if big investors applied 
for notes far in excess of the Commodity 
Credit offering, he would have every 
ht to feel encouraged. 

Meanwhile, he has, for the last two 
weeks, fallen back on the expedient of 
raising some $50,000,000 of new money 
each week through the medium of the 
familiar discount bill. In each of the last 
two weeks, he has had $100,000,000 of 
such bills falling due. Each time he has 
announced an offering not of $100,000,000 
but of $150,000,000, Such operations re- 
sult in the raising of the requisite $100,- 
000,000 for refunding purposes and, in 
addition, providing $50,000,000 a week 


rig 


to keep the Treasury cash balance up to | 


the level which Mr. Morgenthau regards 
as desirable (his “working balance” re- 
cently has been around $1,400,000,000, 
including more than $500,000,000 on de- 
posit with the Reserve banks, after hav- 
ing declined from %1,650,000,000 two 
months ago). 


FINANCIAL ANGLES 
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War Hits Statistics 


One BRANCH of investment research to 
which the war did dirt is statistics. Once 
hostilities broke out, domestic copper 
producers promptly decided to stop re- 
leasing figures on monthly production, 
refining, deliveries, and orders and stocks 
on hand. They also decided to do away 
with reports on daily sales. The reason: 
World copper figures would no longer be 
available. But as a concession to the 
storm of statistical protests, they de- 
cided to continue regular releases on 
daily sales—but the more basic monthly 
data are still a trade secret. 

This week, the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association—because foreign 
orders give a false emphasis—decided to 
abandon publishing its monthly index of 
new orders received. They are consider- 
ing, instead, a percentage of capacity 
statistic. But statisticians, always avid for 
new orders data—which are a prelude to 
production—are bound to take the loss 
hard. Production series available far 
outnumber new order series. 


Banks Add to Loans 


IF BANKERS are wearing happier smiles 
these days, it’s for this very good reason: 
Their bread-and-butter business has been 
improving. Since mid-August, commer- 
cial loans of Federal Reserve member 
banks in 101 cities reporting weekly have 
expanded uninterruptedly for eight con- 
secutive weeks. At $4,288,000,000 (on 
October 11), they represented a tidy 
$376,000,000 increase since August 16, a 
9.5% boost over the corresponding figure 
last year. The increase in loans, of course, 


mirrors the uprush in business activity 


that has taken place since August. 


| 
| 


| 


Voney and the Markets 


A bank is 


more than 
an adding 


machine 


Banking is a business which deals in figures. These figures must be 
accurate—the adding machines take care of that. 


But back of the figures are human values. The bank serves vitally 
because it touches the lives of its customers in their homes as well 
as their businesses. 


A $5,000 loan and its profits 

This commercial loan was no mere bookkeeping transaction. It 
enabled a merchant to replenish his stock when prices were favor- 
able. As a result, profits increased. 


Bank credit makes jobs 

Loans like the one just described benefit workers as well as bor- 
rowers. The funds quickly get into channels of trade, helping to 
keep people busy. 


Back of a trust are people 

A trust established with Bank of the Manhattan Company is more 
than a list of securities. 

It is an assurance that the invesuments will be carefully watched 
by trained specialists whose chief concern is the welfare of the 
beneficiaries. 


Looking at it broadly 


Banks help to make life pleasanter and more profitable. They are 
essential to industry and commerce. They play a vital part in local 
improvements, in widespread governmental activities and in the 
national defense. 


For your benefit 


Through some large or small service this Bank may be able to 
help you in your personal or business activities. Your correspon- 
dence is invited. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
The Bank of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


Chartered 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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52- Business Abroad 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + 


FOREIGN INDUSTRY 


Robbing Stalin to Feed Hitler 


That’s what Russia would be doing if it lived up 
to Germany’s advertised expectations of Soviet help— 
and that’s not likely to happen. 


Avone Russia's Biack Sea shores there 
is a Soviet agricultural experiment sta- 
tion where lemon and olive trees grow 
in rows which are protected at intervals 
by great glass partitions which shut out 
occasional cold blasts of air and greatly 
speed up the ripening of the fruit. 

In the short Arctic summers, a string 
of freighters loaded with mineral prod- 
ucts, furs, and bulky food products plows 
annually east from Murmansk to Vladi- 
vostok, and back. 

At Krivoi Rog, in the Ukraine, the 
largest Bessemer steel plant in Europe 
will soon go into action, and by 1942— 
when its current 5-Year Plan is com- 
pleted—Moscow promises to pro- 
ducing 28,000,000 tons of steel a year, 
compared with less than 19,000,000 tons 
now. 

It is characteristic of the Soviet Union 
that it works in terms of the future. 
Some day it expects to raise all its own 
lemons and olives from trees specially 
cultivated for its arid south. And some 
day it believes it will be the world’s 
greatest industrial nation with Bessemer 
plants bigger even than those in the 
United States. 


Rival Claims on Supplies 


But, striking as its industrial prog- 
ress has been during the last 10 years, 
the Soviet Union is hardly in a position 
yet to supply Germany with many raw 
materials unless it is prepared to cut 
into its own meager supplies and post- 
pone its own progress. And this it dares 
not do because of—among other things 
—the possibility that Germany might 
some day revive its dreams of control- 
ling the Ukraine, or Japan its visions of 
grabbing Far Eastern Siberia. 

Though the Soviet government is now 
building more than 700 automobiles a 
day, only this year, has it begun to make 
enough shoes to provide one pair for 
each of its citizens. 

Though Russia is one of the leading 
petroleum producing countries in the 
world, tractors stood idle in the harvest 
fields last season because of the failure 
of the distribution system. 

Russians can buy ice cream on almost 
any street corner in the heart of Mos- 
cow but men stand in line in the depart- 
ment stores in the early spring hoping 


the supply of white duck trousers will 
hold out until they get a pair. 

If Hitler is to be involved in a long, 
hard war, he needs desperately to assure 
himself of fresh supplies of at least four 
industrial raw materials and five food 
products. 

A modern war machine must have 
ample supplies of oil, iron ore, man- 
ganese, and rubber. An army, and the 
overworked civilians behind the lines, 
must have bread, fats, and meat. Ger- 
many has shortages of all of these, and 
Russia produces its own supplies of all 
of them except rubber. But Soviet sur- 
pluses are small, and in some cases com- 
paratively inaccessible. 

Russia, last year, produced nearly 
15,000,000 tons of iron ore, compared to 
Germany's 3,000,000, but used prac- 
tically all of it at home. Germany had 
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to depend on Sweden, and to 
extent on Spain, for outside supp! 

The Soviets regularly export 
quantities of manganese (amon e 
richest of the world’s mangane. 
beds are in Russia) and, since the |, 
are near the Black Sea, could 
ably deliver to Germany if the D,..),. 
remains open to German shipping 4), 
enough bottoms are available. 

Russia has no rubber, thoug) |! 
country meets a part of its own » ceeds 
from a specially-cultivated plant. 


Soviets’ Own Needs Expand 


The Soviets have oil and more |)» 
supply their own needs, but their e 
surplus has dwindled in recent year. be- 
cause of the soaring demand of indwstry 
and of the military for their expan:ling 
motorized tank and truck units, ani for 
airplanes. The Soviets turned out about 
28,000,000 tons of petroleum products 
last year, and sold barely 1,500,000 tons 
abroad, mainly to Italy, France, the 
Scandinavian countries, the United King- 
dom, India, and Japan. Germany's peace- 
time imports amounted to about 8,10). 
000 tons. Even with the curtailment! of 
private consumption, Hitler’s wartime 
needs are estimated at a minimum of 
10,000,000 tons. Last year, nearly half the 
Reich’s imports came from Venezuela, 
and another 30% from the United States 
and Mexico. Russia supplied barely 1 }' 
of Berlin’s 1938 imports. 

The Soviets have been irregular ex- 
porters of food products, and unques- 


Agricultural Robot 


An impressive example of the new la- 
bor-saving machinery demonstrated 
at the recent agricultural exhibition 
in Moscow is this “hotbed combine.” 
Looking like a limousine, the com- 
bine is driven by an electric motor, 
moves down the rows of hotbeds, 
goes from one row to another open- 


ing and closing the frames, perform- 
ing, in all, 22 complete operations. /t 
transports soil, spreads it out, mars 
it, plants the rows of vegetables, 
waters them, effects cultivating. 
weeding, fertilizing, spraying, pollen- 
ization, etc. It is said to increase hot- 
bed crops 40-807. 
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sonably have forced these at times at 
the expense of domestic consumption in 
der to create foreign exchange. 
Germany ordinarily buys about a mil- 
ion tons of foreign wheat a year, about 
, fifth of which comes from the coun- 
tries along the Danube, and the rest 
fom North and South America and 
\ystralia. Russia in the last few years 
has sold almost no wheat abroad, pre- 
sumably because it was building up 
large home reserves (estimated by some 
to be as much as a three-year supply). 


Chances for Corn, Butter 


For corn, used mainly for feeding, 
Germany is almost wholly dependent on 
foreign supplies. In the past, most of 
this has come from the United States. 
Not even the entire exports of the 
Balkans are large enough to fill Ger- 
many’s needs, and Soviet Russia has 
been an insignificant exporter always. 

German butter imports come mainly 
from Seandinavia and the Netherlands, 
and have amounted in most recent years 
to about 80,000 tons. Russia has been 
supplying Germany with less than 2,000 
tons a year, but has exported as much 


as 26,000 tons, even before dominating 
the great butter-producing Baltic states. 
Together they could supply Germany 
with nearly 70,000 tons in a normal 
year, if their own armies didn’t need 
larger supplies than usual. 

Lard and meat are the two other prod- 
ucts Germany needs and Russia has no 
significant exports in either line. 

Few foreigners know better than the 
Germans the weaknesses in Russia’s eco- 
nomic setup. Russian railroads are con- 
stantly overburdened. That is the rea- 
son the Planning Commission in recent 
years has advocated moving factories 
closer to the sources of raw materials. 
It is the reason Russia is making such 
a desperate effort to industrialize the 
Far East and make it economically inde- 
pendent of European Russia from which 
it is separated by nearly 6,000 miles. 

If, during the last 10 years, German 
technicians had been aiding the Rus- 
sians, Stalin now might be in a position 
to give Hitler important material aid. 
As it is, Russia’s industrial progress has 
been spectacular but it has not yet 
caught up with the demands of a grow- 
ing nation, 


Canada to Need Planes 


Plan to make Dominion a training school for war 


pilots calls for huge expenditure. 


Quebee election campaign. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) —Big- 
gest news in Canada this week is the an- 
nouncement by Lord Riverdale, of Lon- 
don, that Canada definitely is to be made 
the headquarters of an Empire training 
school for pilots. Officials in Ottawa 
claim that expenditures on the project 
during the first year will run as high as 
$700,000 ,000. 

Unofficial observers are puzzled re- 
garding the supply of planes for the start 
of the plan. The industry in Canada 
could be immediately expanded for the 
production of plane bodies but has had 
iardly any experience in the production 
of engines. Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
has produced a few engines recently of 
its own design and that is about the total 
of airplane engine manufacture in 
Canada. 

Officials believe that the training plan 
authorities are prepared to place large 
orders for planes in the United States if 
the embargo is lifted and even larger 
orders for airplane engines. The Domin- 
ion has virtually no training planes on 
hand and Lord Riverdale and his col- 
leagues expect the training plan to reach 
a peak within 18 months. 

Business was genuinely perturbed dur- 
ing the week over the national political 
crisis which appeared to be developing 
in connection with the Quebee provin- 


Business watches 
Mining stimulated. 


cial election, scheduled for Oct. 25. It 
looks now (although election prospects 
are never sure) as if Premier Duplessis 
would win the Quebec election. Since the 
Quebec bloc in the Mackenzie King 
cabinet has insisted that it will resign if 
Duplessis is reelected, it will be necessary 
for the Premier quickly to form a na- 
tional government or to call a general 
election. 


Food and Clothing Sales Spurred 


In general, although manufacturers are 
still waiting for actual war orders, the 
effect of the war on Canadian business 
continues to be stimulating. Wholesale 
and retail trade has been boosted through 
buying in anticipation of general price 
increases and through fears (contrary to 
official assurances) of possible scarcity. 
Clothing and foods are principally 
affected. 

Many branches of mining are increas- 
ing activity through enlarged demand 
for nickel, copper, zinc, manganese, mo- 
lybdenum, tungsten. The provincial gov- 
ernments are encouraging the develop- 
ments of new sources of the rarer metals. 
The war budget excess profits taxes gave 
some concern to mining companies but 
assurance of larger markets tends to off- 
set this. 

The premium on the United States 
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Wool Goes to 


Though the U.S. gets more than half 
its wool at home, supplies from Lon- 
don, center of the world wool mar- 


ket, have dropped off since the start 
of the war. In Washington this week, 
representatives of all branches of the 


Washington 


Harris Ewing 
wool industry met with government 


officials to attempt to prepare the in- 
dustry for war conditions, and to dis- 
cuss the new U.S.-Argentina treaty. 
in which we may grant Argentina 
concessions on wool. 


dollar in Canada is counted on to bring 
a larger number of winter sports tour- 
ists than usual to the Dominion. 

Canada’s first war financing—%200,- 
000,000 in two-year notes at 20—was 
announced only after the issue had been 
taken up privately by the chartered 
banks. Most of the proceeds are required 
for refunding. Ottawa is trying to avoid 
a direct war loan appeal to the publie 
until savings resulting from war business 
have accumulated. 


Reds Hush Nazi Deal 


Soviet press is silent on 
trade negotiations. Realists doubt 
Reich hopes are justified. 


Moscow (Cable) —While German news- 
men are writing encouraging articles at 
home about the ability and desire of the 
Soviet Union to provide the Nazis with 
all of the important materials shut out of 
Germany on the west by the British 
blockade (page 52), the Soviet press in 
the last week has significantly discontin- 
ued all discussions of the potentialities of 
the trade talks between the two nations. 
This silence coincides with the German 
delegation’s daily meetings with repre- 
sentatives of the various commissariats 
which happen to be concerned with the 
potential deal. 

Despite the skepticism of well-informed 
observers in Moscow over the immediate 
potentialities, both delegations are going 
at their business systematically. First 
plan has been to set up a list of the raw 
materials which Germany needs which 
the Soviets can supply: then, to draw up 
a list of the manufactured goods and 
technical aid which Stalin is demanding 
before Russia will supply Hitler with 


anything beyond the present limited 
trade. 

Critics who are watching the negotia- 
tions insist that the most that can be 
expected, at least for a long time, is that 
Moscow will find a way to boost its ship- 
ments to Germany back to the peak level 
of 1931. They are also confident that 
nothing will be shipped in advance of 
payment by Germany in the form of the 
mechanical equipment which Russia 
needs so badly. 

Germany insists that it is extremely 
significant that the Russians have created 
a special new Oil Commissariat, and that 
they have appointed their No. 1 business 
administrator, L. M. Kaganovitch, to 
head it. The Nazi leaders here believe he 
will be able to boost the exportable oil 
surplus back to 1931 highs of about 
5,000,000 tons. 


Hold Development Will Be Slow 


Realists here in Moscow are far from 
convinced that the reorganization will 
do much for Germany, at least in the, 
near future. They point out, in fact, that 
the reorganization of the industry was 
started some time ago, and was inspired 
by the desperate need of domestic in- 
dustry for larger quantities of fuel oil. 
These same people admit that ultimately 
Russia will benefit from rich new oil fields 
now being developed in the lower Volga 
region, and a new field inside the Arctic 
Circle, but they insist that development 
will be slow and only a small exportable 
surplus will be available for several years. 

Of Russia’s key industries, petroleum 
made almost the worst showing during 
the Second Five-Year Plan, which ended 
in 1937. Production was far below the 
goal set by the Plan and, in fact, made a 
comparatively small actual gain. Authori- 
ties insisted that the slow progress was 
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due to the need to modernize , 
old wells, and to the fact that o! 
definitely passed their peak pro yc 
All during the Second Five-Y..- p 
period, and continuing now in ¢|. T 
Plan period, Russians have been 
for oil in all parts of their vast 
It is presumably to exploit t)). 
territories that Russia wants 
equipment from Germany, and ‘5 
prove production in the older fie!., 
German technicians are so 
awaited. But the effects of this new }),, 
are not likely to be felt soon e1 
be of great assistance to Germany 
unless the war is a long one. , 


Bid for Balkan Trade 


Nazis turn Vienna into , 
great inland port seeking to tap 
resources of Danube valley. 


Berwin (Wireless) —Nazi Germany 
making Vienna into a great inland po: 
gateway to a vast trading empire jn + 
Balkans. 

Thousands of Balkan busines. 
poured into the city this week to atte: 
the Vienna Trade Fair, advertised | 
before the outbreak of hostilitie: 
Europe. Most of them came from ¢ 
vast Danube valley which stretches for 
thousand miles from Vienna throw 
Hungary. Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and R 
mania to the Black Sea. From this rey 
the Nazis are trying desperately to dra 
supplies which will help to soften tly 
effects on the Reich of the British a 
French blockades. Since they lack + 
gold with which to buy their supplie- 
they must be ready to offer a varie! 
of goods which these people are willing 
to buy. 

The purpese of the great Vienna Fair 
was to tempt them with all kinds o/ 
machinery and household appliance: 
with textiles, and with novelties. (> 
hand were experienced foreign trader: 
from Hamburg, now deserted becau» 
the port is practically closed by tl 
blockade. Most of them are ready 
establish themselves in this old Austria 
capital and try their hand at dealing i: 


the Balkans. 
Selling the Reich, Too 


In an address intended to build cu 
fidence in Germany among the visiting 
business leaders, Dr. Funk, Nazi Eco 
nomics Minister, declared that Germa! 
expects to maintain 80% of its norma 
volume of foreign trade, in spite of ¢! 
blockade. that some of the bigges! 0! 
the Four-Year Plan industrial projects 
will not swing into full action until 1% 
(including the Hermann Goering 
Works and the factory producing th 
People’s Car), and that German) 
through full control of its economy, a! 
be able to cut prices further as time 
goes on. 
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WAR BUSINESS 


REGULATIONS 


WAR ORDERS * 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


How U.S. Would 


Buy in Wartime 


Contract forms for army purchases now being 


distributed for industry information. 


Reduction of 


profits as orders get bigger is considered. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
To avoid profiteering on war contracts, 
but to furnish industry some incentive 
to supply the army’s needs in an emer- 
gency, the War Department has drafted 
contract forms which are now being dis- 


tributed for the information of manu- 
facturers as part of the industrial 
mobilization plan. 

The contract forms, which have been 
approved by Assistant Sec. of War 
Louis Johnson, rely on the President’s 


ar Business 


power under Section 120 of the National 
Defense Act to place compulsory orders, 
but provide for negotiation of contracts 
on a “fair and just basis,” and also in- 
clude provisions by which contractors 
may obtain redress by arbitration or by 
filing claims against the government 

As part of the process of negotiating 
prices, which in wartime would supersede 
competitive bidding, the War Depart- 
ment is studying, in collaboration with 
the Treasury, the practicability of apply- 
ing a scale of profits diminishing as orders 
increase in size but rewarding contractors 
who show speed, maintain quality and 
keep down costs. No hard-and-fast limits 
have been proposed but it is the War 


Department’s idea that profits may 


range, for example, from 4% on orders 
of $100,000 or less down to 6/10 of 1° 
on orders of $20,000,000, with a spread 
allowing a higher percentage of profits in 
each bracket to contractors who demon- 


THE Last THREE Years, Canada’s 
National Defense Department has sur- 
veyed manufacturing plants from coast 
to coast and listed 1,600 which are 
capable of handling war orders of one 
kind or another. This information has 
now been placed in the hands of the 
recently appointed War Supply Board, 
which is headed by Wallace Campbell, 
president of Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
until he became one of the Dominion’s 
first $l-a-year men in the war mobiliza- 
tion setup. 

Canadian authorities refuse to reveal 
how many of the 1,600 potential war 
equipment manufacturers are located in 
each province, but Business Weex has, 
in the table in the next column, appor- 
tioned these firms geographically in 
direct ratio to the province-by-province 
membership of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Company names of 
course, are not published any more than 
the comparable list in the U.S. is re- 
vealed by the War Department (BW- 
Oct?’39,p49). 

No branch procurement offices have 
been established in Canada, although 
industrial organizations such as_ the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
have been urging it, and the National 
Defense Department has no regional 
offices capable of taking on such work. 
Though few war orders have been 
placed in Canada so far by either the 
British or Dominion governments, this 
business when it comes will be chan- 
nelled through Ottawa unless regional 
branches are set up later. 

Delay in placing orders is causing 
considerable dissatisfaction among in- 
dustrialists. Main cause is still believed 
to be the uncertainty in London as to 
the type of equipment which Britain 
needs most, and as to the needs which 
can be filled in the United States when 
the Neutrality Bill is passed. But in the 
last few days both Toronto and Mont- 
real have been talking about the ques- 
tion of financing. Apparently the Brit- 


Industrial Mobilization in Canada 


ish would like to have Canada establish 
credits to cover the first war orders, but 
the Canadians feel that Britain should 
be ready to pay for goods, in part at 
least, out of London gold reserves held 


Number of plants in each prov- 
ince likely to get war orders 


British Columbia .. 160 
Manitoba 119 
Maritime Provinces .. 59 
820 
319 
Saskatchewan and Alberta... 123 


Cities expected to receive some 
of the largest orders 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Brantford, Windsor, London, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver. 


Canadian War Control Directory 
Canadian War Supply Board: 

W. R. Campbell (President, Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada), chairman; R. C. Vaughan 
(Vice-President, Canadian National  Rail- 
ways), vice-chairman and director of pur- 
chases. 

British Purchasing Mission in Ottawa: 

Sir James Rae (British Undersecretary of 
Treasury), chairman; Edward N. R. Tren- 
tham, chief assistant; staff of British ex- 
perts. 

Prices and Trade Board: 

H. B. McKinnon (Commissioner of Tariffs), 
chairman; David Sim (Commissioner of Ex- 
cise), F. A. McGregor (Commissioner of 
Combines Investigation), and associates. 
Sugar Control: 

S. R. Noble, controller; H. J. Hobbins, 
technical adviser. 

Wool Control: 

David C. Dick, administrator. 
Foreign Exchange Control: 

Graham Towers, Governor of 
Canada, with associates. 
Shipping Control: 

R. K. Smith (Director of Marine Services), 
chairman; J. R. O'Malley, secretary. 
Censorship: 

Walter S. Thompson, chairman. 


Bank of 


(3600,000,000 ) 


in the Bank of Canada 
and by repatriation of Canadian securi- 
ties held in Britain. Granting of credits 
by Canada is likely to come later, but 
will the raising of large 
domestic loans, 

Potentially the most striking business 
development connected with the war to 
date is the decision by London to make 
Canada the air force training center of 
the Empire. This means that Canada is 
likely soon to set up a separate Air 
Ministry, and it is believed in Ottawa 
that Ontario's energetic Premier Mitch- 


necessitate 


ell Hepburn will enter the Ottawa 
government soon as head of the new 
department. 


The scheme will probably cost about 
$700,000,000 a vear, according to inside 
estimates, and is expected to provide 
10,000 trained year and the 
annual manufacture of 1,200 training 
planes within the Dominion. A consid 
erable part of the expenditure will be 
Britain, Australia, and New 


pilots a 


borne by 
Zealand. 

At the beginning, training planes will 
be bought in the United States if the 
neutrality law permits, but domestic 
manufacture will be rushed. 
centers will be scattered over the entire 
Dominion, and will require the con 
struction of many new airfields and 
barracks. 

Canada is also intensely interested in 
the shipping crisis which the war has 
precipitated. Plans are under way for 
the construction of vessels in Canadian 
shipbuilding yards. Some of these ves- 
sels will be anti-submarine craft and 
mine sweepers; others will be merchant 
vessels to meet the shortage which has 
been created by the withdrawal of many 
British vessels for service nearer home. 

The Washington neutrality debates 
are being watched closely. If the em- 
bargo is lifted, it is likely that both 
Canada and Britain will try to buy 
some American ships to take the place 
of tonnage lost 


Training 
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quality, and cost. 

One form of contract (No. A) would 
apply to orders on which the price is 
fixed at the outset. This generally would 
cover supplies on which costs have been 
indicated by peacetime production. An- 
other form of contract (No. B) is pro- 
posed for articles on which there is no 
past cost experience. This form of con- 
tract would call for a test order on which 
the contractor would be reimbursed for 
cost of production plus either a unit fee 
in terms of dollars or a percentage of the 
cost. The price on subsequent contracts 
would be arrived at by negotiation on 
the basis of the test order. 

In the event that negotiations fail to 
arrive at a price acceptable to the con- 
tractor, he would be required to fill the 
order for 75° of the price fixed by the 
War Department and file a claim for the 
remainder plus what he thinks he ought 
to get. 


Protection for Mcnufacturer 


In case a manufacturer loses money 
on a price which he has accepted, he 
would have an appeal, depending on the 
size of the order, either to the chief of 
branch (Quartermaster, Ordnance, or 
others) or to the Secretary of War and 
finally to a board of arbitration com- 
posed of his representative, a representa- 
tive of the Secretary, and one of their 
joint selection. The board's finding 
would not, however, be binding upon the 
secretary. 

The contract forms include provisions 
for reimbursement of contractors in case 
federal or state agencies raise labor rates 
or material prices after the contract is 
negotiated, Contracts could be = termin- 


strate their efficiency in terms of speed, 


ated by the government whenever its 
interest might require by paying the 
manufacturer for the completed portion 
of the order and reimbursing him for 
expenditures made in anticipation of 
100% delivery. 

Contracts for construction would pro- 
vide for reimbursing the contractor for 
his expenditures, rental of the equipment 
used, and a fee which would be depend- 
ent upon the size of the contract and the 
efficiency demonstrated in its perform- 
ance. 


Soviet Using Gold? 


Speculation over Russian 
reserves is revived by deposit just 
made at Amsterdam. 


SPECULATION over Russia’s gold reserves 
was revived this week when Amsterdam 
reported the deposit with the Bank of 
the Netherlands of Soviet gold, reputedly 
for the purchase of commodities. 

For several years, the Soviet Union 
has been the world’s second largest pro- 
ducer of gold, after South Africa. Ac- 
curate records of this gold production 
and of the accumulated reserves in the 
Soviet Union have been almost impos- 
sible to obtain. Early in 1937, A. P. 
Serebrovsky, head of the Soviet gold 
trust, told Business Weex’s Foreign 
Editor, in a Moscow interview, that 
Russian gold ,roduction for the year 
1936 had amounted to 10,600,000 oz. At 
$35 an ounce, this would amount to 
371,000,000, Since that time, Serebrov- 
sky has been removed from Moscow 
officialdom, and no further information 
has been released though Russia is 


Bad Business 


on the Rhine 


British Preas Combine 


The big barges, called Rhine-arks, which are usually completely occupied 
carrying cargoes up the Rhine to Germany, lie idle in their docks at Rotter- 


dam now, their trade with Germany practically at a standstill. 


Business Week - October » 


known to have continued its go! 
and prospecting vigorously. 

Little gold has been used for ¢ 
ment of foreign obligations. Fore 
has been kept carefully in bala 
ports paying for imports over ; 
of years. Two or three years ay. «, 
paratively large shipments to | 
were reported, and a part of 
German credits were paid off in yv\. | 
the exports were not large con. jer 
that Russia is unquestionably the orl’, 
second largest producer. 

In an emergency, Russia co 
doubtedly draw on large gol! 
platinum reserves to pay for \ 
terials if they are needed desperat, 
enough. And Russians could again 
forced to draw in their belts so that fo, 
and raw materials surpluses 
sold abroad to create foreign exchan 
it became necessary. There is no evidence 
yet that Russia considers this emergen 
to have arisen, but gold movements fr: 
Moscow will be closely watched during 
the coming war months. 


Big-Army Cry Raised 
“A million men, a billion 


dollars” is slogan of one bloc 
pushing defense legislation. 


Expect an intensified lobby for increas 
ing America’s military defenses whe 
Congress reconvenes for its regular vs 
sion next January. Insiders in Washing 
ton report that legislative proposals o! 
that kind are already blowing aroun: t}y 
capital. “A million men (under arms 
and a billion dollars” is the slogan of on 
staunch group, which may play up thy 
“shame of Plattsburg”—army maneuver: 
last summer which aroused criticism 

As a matter of fact, experts say that 
if the army is raised to full peacetiny 
strength, a billion dollar budget wil! |» 
necessary anyway. The army’s budget 
for 1937-38 was $393,500,000. In Jun: 
1938, there were 496,810 men enrolled 
in the army, National Guard, and en 
listed reserve corps. Appropriations ar 
expected to have to go up about $300. 
000,000 to cover additional army ex 
penses involved in a recent execuli: 
order from the President. 

Big-navy enthusiasts are pleased wit! 
the 1941 budget that navy officials |i) 
proposed. It is one of the largest pea 
time budgets in United States histor) 
and is expected to exceed $900,000.11) 
Air force enthusiasts are right behind tl 
air service's two-year expansion} 
gram which will provide 5,600 planes anc 
4,600 pilots by 1941. 


War Reaction 
AMERICAN BUSINESS reacted to the war 
this week. 

At Detroit, Ford Motor Co. officials 
revealed that approximately 40 Soviet 
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War Business 


At Home 


Trade Conditions—tn spite of sour 
reports for the first weeks of Septem- 
ver, American export trade for the 
whole month was 160 above September 
1 year ago. The dollar value of petrol- 
eum shipnie ts was up 149% over 1938, 
raw cotton exports increased 74%, air- 
craft shipments 73%. Dollar sales to 
Canada were 43% higher than a year 
ago, trade with Japan stayed even, 
sales to France were up slightly. Ger- 
man sales were a trickle of delayed 
orders, down 96° from September, 
1938. 

Exporters, hot after iron-clad guar- 

antees of payment, are cautioned care- 
fully to check the terms of irrevocable 
confirmed letters of credit. Swift 
changes in the international situation 
might make it impossible to comply 
with specified details and render the 
credit worthless. For instance a_ re- 
quirement for a bill of lading to a 
port suddenly closed, could be one such 
stumbling block. 
War Orders—A Belgian air mission, 
expected to spend about $6,660,000 vir- 
tually to replace the Belgian air force, 
left Rotterdam this week for the 
United States. Also, a special Belgian 
economic mission will arrive shortly to 
investigate sources of supply here. 

An 800,000 Ib. order of lard was 
shipped to Switzerland by a large Chi- 
cago packing house, after the company 
had been assured the order was a nor- 
mal one and would not be transshipped 
to Germany. A _ representative of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
pointed out that the prospects for sales 
of American pork abroad look hopeful 
since one of Great Britain's ordinary 
sources of supply, the Baltic countries, 
has been cut off. Packing executives 
feel that South America will get the 
lion’s share of any beef purchases by 
the Allied armies. This week Argentina 
sold 200,000 tons of beef and mutton, 
one of the largest single transactions 
ever made, to England and France. 

There is a skilled labor shortage in 
some lines of machine tools and the 
companies, unable to put on two or 
three shifts, are continuing to lengthen 
delivery dates. A heavy source of or- 
ders is the domestic market for peace- 
time equipment 
Regulations—Gold import _ figures 
will not be published until the bullion 
is safe on the docks here. The Treasury 
fears belligerent navies might intercept 
publicized shipments. 

The Bank of England has asserted 
more stringent control over foreign 
exchange. Applications for special priv- 
ileges must be made directly to the 
bank and foreign exchange requests for 
tobacco purchases here must also be 
okayed direct by the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street. 
Shipping—Passenger fares for the 
Mediterranean to New York run have 
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been raised 334% by American Export 
Lines. Eastbound rates were raised 
several weeks ago. Three lines, employ 
ing a total of 500 men, have signed 
war-risk agreements with the National 
Maritime Union. 

In the first 45 days of the war 69 
British, French, and neutral ships total- 
ling 285,026 tons have been sunk. So 
have four German ships totalling 14,- 
764 tons, and Winston Churchill has 
stated that “six or seven” U-boats, 
about a third of those believed to be 
at sea, have been destroved. Paris 
claims “seventeen or eighteen” have 
been sunk. 

Shipping losses have been below the 
expectations of private marine insur- 
ance underwriters in Britain, who were 
jolted this week when they learned 
England intends to cut further into 
their market and will insure allied ves- 
sels on world trips. Meanwhile, Amer- 
ican underwriters have withdrawn cov- 
erage for seizure or capture, but have 
written in a protection clause for goods 
in the custody of a belligerent navy. 


—And Abroad 


Germany—The most prominent exhibit 
at the current Yugoslav Trade Fair 
is a German heavy machinery display. 
This is presumably part of a_ public 
relations program since the permanent 
economic mission from Berlin to Bel- 
grade has just concluded a new trade 
agreement. Total exports to the Reich 
are not increased; metal shipments will 
be larger, but foodstuff exports will be 
down. A British trade mission is ex- 
pected in the capital soon. 

An economic mission from the Neth- 
erlands is scheduled to arrive in Berlin 
shortly. 

Repatriated Germans, leaving Es- 
thonia, have been permitted to take 
$12.50 apiece with them. The balance 
of their credits have been assigned to 
a special account of the German lega- 
tion and will be transferred, “as soon 
as possible” into German marks. 

The demolished bridge over the Vis- 
tula river in Poland has been replaced 
by a temporary one and through trains 
are operating from Berlin to Koenigs- 
berg, East Prussia. 

Cargo intended for German ships, 

but held up on American piers since 
the outbreak of war is being taken 
over by Italian boats. Italian shipping 
agents state that these shipments will 
not be sent on to Germany. 
Great Britain—The trade pact with 
Russia, which has been rumored for 
two or three weeks, has been signed. 
British rubber and tin will be ex- 
changed for Soviet lumber. Another 
British trade mission may be sent to 
Moscow to take up larger-scale nego- 
tiations where Robert S. Hudson, Sec- 
retary for Overseas Trade, left off last 
spring. 

Additional “enemy” companies (36) 
have been added to the British black- 


list. No firms operating in the United 
States have been included in the orig 
inal list or in the supplement 

Rising living costs have led 2,000,000 
workers in key industries to ask for 
wage increases; the London money 
market is being steadied and the way 
is being cleared for the first of the 
big war loans; a Japanese newspaper 
reports that English and French ton 
nage for shipments from the Far East 
has fallen 500% since the war's out 
break; Scotch distillers have been pre 
sented with a new tax which calls for 
6% a year on plant and stock inven 
tories; the United States Department 
of Commerce states that American 
manufacturers of the more expensive 
grades of shoes will probably be hard 
hit by British import license require 
ments. 


Russia Between $23,500,000 and $25, 
900,000 of gold has been shipped to 
Germany by Soviet authorities. A con 
firmation of the shipment has been 
made by London and it is believed to 
be a part of the Polish gold reserves. 

Moscow has made no statement, but 
unofficial sources report four demands 
to Finland: (1) Russia must be al 
lowed to participate in the fortification 
of islands in the Gulf of Bothnia or 
the islands must be demilitarized. (2) 
Extraterritorial rights must be granted 
to Russia in an ice-free port on the 
northern coast of Finland. (3) Russia 
must be permitted to build air bases 
at the northern entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland, And, (4) some small is 
lands in the Gulf of Finland must be 
signed over to the Soviet. 

Negotiations between Russia and 
Turkey have broken down—temporar 
ily, at least. The Turks claim their 
security would be compromised by 
Russian demands (which include spe 
cial rights in the Black Sea and the 
Dardanelles) and also are incompatible 
with commitments already made to 
France and England. Meanwhile, in- 
formed sources have stated that the 
Russians are putting pressure on Iran 
for several concessions, including a sea 
base. 

A state planning committee has _re- 
leased figures for Soviet production in 
the first nine months of 1939 showing 
output to be up 15.6% over the com- 
parable period for 1938. 


Argentina—American coal exports to 
the Argentine have been placed at a 
disadvantage, when compared with 
other countries, by an official ruling 
requiring prior study of American ap 
plications for special exchange rates 


Mexico—A new schedule for taxes on 
mineral exports has been posted. Lead 
ore has been placed on the free list, 
but exports of this ore are small. The 
purchase of barrels in Mexico City by 
a German firm is the source of new 
rumors that German warships may be 
refueled in the Caribbean. 
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engineers who have been stu 
| American production methods 
Ford plant for several years had 
informed by the management that 


no longer will be permitted free » . — 
to the plant. 
Russian engineers first: appeare: 4 Time 


the Ford plant shortly after the | Last 
sian government began purchas« 
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Time Is Money 
Last WEEK a sales manager I know 
sounded off to his staff about like this: 

“Your biggest investment in your job 
js your selling time. Don’t waste it. 
Don’t let others waste it for you. You 
and your prospects can’t settle the war. 
So don’t waste time trying. 

“If you work from nine to five with 
an hour out for lunch you have only 420 
minutes each day in which to earn your 
income. Every one of those precious min- 
utes you lose means just so much lost 
income. You can’t possibly afford to put 
a value of less than 3¢ each on those 
420 minutes, and at that price 10 lost 
minutes means a loss of 30¢. It doesn’t 
take many such losses in a week’s time 
to run into important money. 

“If there are any leaks in your selling 
day, you're the fellow who should do 
something about it. It’s your time and 
your money. You can earn money only 
while you are standing in front of a 
prospect, telling your story. How many 
of them can you tell in 420 minutes? 
That’s more important to you than what 
the Russians are going to do.” 


Young Producers 

A couPpLe OF Werks AGo Business WEEK 
told about the Minneapolis centennial 
and how the celebration emphasized the 
progress the city has made during the 
last five years toward sounder labor 
relations. 

Which reminds me of another Minne- 
apolis institution, one that indicates the 
attitude of business leadership there 
toward the youngsters on the farms who, 
one of these days, will be producing the 
agricultural wealth that will mean so 
much to future Minneapolis. 

It’s no news, of course, that business- 
men are becoming more concerned over 
the interests and attitudes of youth. 
They know that the generation now 
growing up soon will make its influence 
felt, for better or worse, in the attitude 
of the people toward business. If it grows 
up with a perverted idea of business and 
industry, these youngsters will deepen 
rather than heal the wounds from which 
the nation now suffers. So business is 
thinking about youth. 

But the distinctive features of the 
Minneapolis effort are its long standing 
and its recognition of the farm boys and 
girls, not merely as beneficiaries of the 


\merican order, to be sold on its gifts, 
but rather as contributors to that order, 
to be made aware and proud of their 
part in it. 

For 17 consecutive years the members 
of the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Association have tendered an annual 


banquet to the 4H Clubs of Minnesota. 
Recently they played host to 1,800 boys 
and girls out of the 3,500 who won trips 


to the State Fair through their prowess | 


in raising prize calves, colts and pigs, 
superior grain or produce, judging cattle, 
canning, sewing, or beautifying grounds. 

These dinners are real get-togethers. 
One business executive is seated at each 
table with nine of the young winners. 
This makes for personal acquaintance 
and results in many lasting friendships. 
The “big shots” among the business men 
enjoy these sessions hugely. Some may 
go to the first one out of a sense of 
duty, but they seldom fail to come back. 

The youngsters are not speechified at 
—that is, not much. A good dinner and 
bang-up entertainment with some talks 
and entertainment numbers by the guests 
themselves are the rule. The affair used 
to be staged at a downtown hotel, but 
this year it was held at the fine new 
4H Building just dedicated at the fair 
grounds. 


Now, 


the significance of all this is not 


just that a bunch of business men throw | 


a party for a lot of kids. The point is 
that these boys and girls are there be- 


cause they have earned the right to be | 


there. And they earned the right be- 
cause they are producers of wealth and 
doers of things worth while. 
them has shown an ability and a will to 
do some of the things that are basic to 


Each of | 


our society. In thought, purpose and 
practice, they already are taking their | 
part in American business. 


So the business men honor themselves 


as well as their young guests when they | 


take them into their fellowship. And in 
doing it they are helping to instill in 
those who will succeed them—or work 
with their successors—a pride in their 
ability to produce the wealth that under- 
lies all business. And in these days, with 
so many stupid and phony excuses for 
personal pride, that’s something! 

When we let American youth grow up 
under the delusion that the blessings of 
American life are gifts to which -they 
have divine right, just for the asking or 
the taking, we generate a highly de- 
structive social force. But when we bring 
home to them that those blessings are 
not free gifts, and when we recognize the 
accomplishments of those who are will- 
ing and able to do their share in creating 
them, we invoke the one force that can 
repel the attacks that have been leveled 
against the American system, and that 
will be leveled with increasing violence 
in an ever more distracted world. 

The Minneapolis business men have got 
something there—something that might 
well be adopted in appropriate form else- 
where in the American scene. W.T.C. 


Because Frick quick-freezing and 
storage systems and Frick lockers 
provide the extra economy and 
dependability that mean success in 
this growing industry, Scores of 
Frick locker installations through- 
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tion, Learn how a family can save 
up to $100 on its yearly food bill. 
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Safety First—For Trade, Too 


Is NO LONGER ANY QuesTION but that the 
sacrifice of American shipping to the first demands 
of the neutrality drafters will be considerably modi- 
fied. Congressmen from the coastal states needed no 
prompting from business to realize the inevitably 
serious repercussions from so drastic a measure. 

However, it may be well to point out some facts in 
order to guide our thinking on the various proposals 
for amending the neutrality bill. 

As originally written, the bill would bar American 
vessels from carrying our goods to any belligerent 
nation or its possessions. And, today, four of our 
five largest foreign customers are belligerents. Britain, 
Canada, France, and Germany bought from us last 
year more than $1,230,000,000 of United States 
goods, or 40% of all we sold abroad. (Japan, the 
other major market, is~-technically—-not at war.) 

Trade with Canada need not be seriously disrupted 
even under the terms of the original bill. It imposed 
no ban on Great Lakes shipping, or on the movement 
of goods across land borders. But in Puget Sound, 
boats would be barred from shipping between Seattle 
and Vancouver, and on the Atlantic the services con- 
necting New York and Boston with busy East Coast 
Canadian ports would be abruptly ended. 

Important as is the volume of trade, even in strictly 
peacetime goods, with the three European belligerents, 
no executive today is protesting the wisdom or the 
justice of turning this trade over to their ships and 
demanding that they come after what they want. 
Nor have questions been raised about Holland and 
Belgium, two more big customers whose business we 
stand to lose except as they may come after our 
goods in their own ships, since, though neutral, they 
remain definitely in the dangerous “combat areas,” 
as do the Scandinavian countries. 


Waar BUSINESS IS REALLY PROTESTING is the plan 
to prevent American ships from carrying on normal 
trade in parts of the world far from combat zones. 
British South Africa, for instance, is a big market 
for automobiles, machinery, and food specialties. So 
are Australia and New Zealand. India buys increasing 
quantities of American goods, and has just sent a 
special trade commissioner to New York to help 
develoy this business. 

American ships now ply regularly between the 
United States and these markets. In Sydney, Hai- 
phong, Singapore, Calcutta, Suez, Capetown, and 
Mombasa, they have established offices, built up a 
solid and substantial trade. American trading com- 


panies have followed to sell everything from radios 
to toothbrushes. It is easy to withdraw the boats and 
replace them later, but the business which has beep 
developed slowly with tremendous and expensive eff ort. 
will soon fall away if this country turns out to be « 
timid supplier frightened out of its neutral right. by 
a war being fought thousands of miles away. . 

And there is another business angle. Two years ago 
this country embarked on a new long-term plan to 
build up its own shipping services. It has already 
ordered 130 modern cargo boats at a cost of $300,- 
000,000. This program is expected to continue for 
eight years more until a total of 500 ships are built. 


ro by the Maritime Com 
mission, the proposed legislation would force 150 
American ships out of long-established and 
would leave to foreign lines the full responsibility 


for handling our valuable foreign trade. It would be 


runs, 


surprising if we got better than mediocre handling 
Many carefully-cul- 
have to 


under such an 
tivated markets 
abandoned and our long-term shipbuilding program 


arrangement. 
would undoubtedly 
might as well be tossed overboard. 
Liberalization of the emergency shipping rest ric- 
tions can be achieved without touching our major 
safety guards. Combat areas can be still defined and 
American vessels kept out of them. Our ships might 
even be refused the right to carry goods classed as 
war materials to any part of the world. But outside 
the combat area—in Indo-China, Africa, and the 
South Seas—there are rich markets for peacetime 
goods which this country has a right to supply, even 
if the buyers are technically belligerents because they 
are a part of the empires of distant warring nations. 


And the people on our two seaboards who ar 
clamoring to keep business with these markets on a 
steady keel during the storm in Europe, have a right 
to ask that, so far as we may, we look beyond the 
war in considering our national interests. 
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